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THE CAUSE OF SCARLET FEVER 
R. W. PRYER, Dr.P.H., Fetrow A.P.H.A. 
ector of Laboratories, Department of Health, Detroit, Mich. 


YEARS there is a 
that the 
ver is a streptococcus, but in 


FEW 
of the idea cause 
other causes are frequently 
Recently attention has been 
the theory that certain strains 

streptococci are the cause 
se by the brilliant work of the 


Dochez.2 Tunnicliff* and 


The production of clinical 


by means of pure strains of 
is culture; the demonstration 
irent toxin in filtrates of these 
hich has been widely used as 
mmunity to scarlet fever; and 
of streptococcus cultures and 
the preparation of serum for 
treatment of the disease has re- 
ittention to the 
has led to the hope that the 
immunology of scarlet fever 


streptococcus 


lefinitely settled. 

seem as though there were 
nitely proven facts concerning 
scarlet fever which 
the Streptococcus 
cause of the 


iology of 
ue against 
the 
ie absence of 
intries and its more frequent 


being sole 


the disease in 
in the colder months in regions 
e disease is endemic must bear 
lation either to the cause of the 
else be directly concerned in 
to it. The literature and lore 
lever, more than of any other 


disease, is filled with stories which would 
lead to the conclusion that under certain 
conditions, but not always, the etiological 
agent must be a spore bearing organism. 

The experimental work reported here 
covers a period of 8 but it is 
frankly admitted that it is not chrono 
This paper is written 


years, 


logically arranged. 
with the idea in mind that a certain strain 
or strains of hemolytic streptococci are 
directly concerned as the partial cause of 
scarlet fever, but that they are only a 
portion of a group of organisms closely 
inter-related and capable of being inter- 
changed in morphological, biochemical 
and serological characteristics. Many of 
these have the 
past by other workers on the etiology of 
this but in the the 
brilliantly illuminating work of D’ Herelle* 
they were unable to explain or produce 
some of the things they had observed. It 
that 
something of this kind in his work on 
this 
connection it is interesting to that 
this author advanced the idea in 1909 that 


forms been observed in 


disease, absence of 


is probable Gordon® encountered 
the scarlet fever streptococcus. In 
note 


there were two strains of streptococci con- 

cerned in the etiology of scarlet fever. 
Moser® had this mind in all 

probability when he made a point of using 


idea in 


freshly isolated strains of streptococci 


from blood cultures in malignant scarlet 
the his 


fever cases in immunization of 


horses. 
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Cantacuzene’ observed some of these The other staphylococcus form obtai; 
changes, but apparently did not recognize less frequently is sensitive to bacter. 
the cause of them or the relationship of ophagic action, usually in fact 
the organisms with which he was work bacteriophage, and growing on agar slay 
ing to Streptococcus scarlatinae. is very adherent to the medium. In 

Anyone attempting to reproduce these the arrangement of this organis: 
changes should bear in mind the observa- diplococcus somewhat smaller 1 
tion of Darwin that the longer a species nary staphylococcus. The appeara 
has reproduced and maintained its identity this form of the organism gr 
as such, the harder it is to reproduce broth and a rough survey of it 
variations in it. In the case of a culture one strongly of the organism report: 
of bacteria, days are equivalent to years DiCristina* as the cause of the 
or centuries in other forms of life. although good growth can be 

A strain of streptococcus freshly iso- aerobically. The diplococcus rey. 
lated, preferably from blood culture of Mair® seems also to be somewhat 
severe scarlet fever, is replated on human in morphology at least. 
blood agar a sufficient number of times [f tubes of alkaline broth ar 


to presume purity. If this strain is to be imoculated with this organism 


grown in a medium which contains no of them receive varying quantities of 
blood or other body fluid and no meat  valescent scarlet fever serum (most : 
extratt (a medium of this nature for mal adult human serum an 
example, agar 11% per cent; peptone 1 specimens of horse serum will also 
per cent; sucrose 10 per cent—adjusted inhibition of growth will be not 
to a reaction of pH 7-7.3, tubed and serum tubes, and _ following 
slanted), ordinary transplanting methods through sterile Mandler filters 
cannot be used, but heavy inoculations teriophage can be readily demo 
must be made. in the filtrate. This bacteriophag: 
Suppose one seeds the entire surface far as can be determined, 
of a blood agar plate with this strepto- identical in its behavior with 
cocci strain (using by preference here, reported by D’Herelle, requiring a: 
rabbit blood media), and after 24 hours line reaction body temperature, et 
incubation gathers the growth together its elaboration. Bare spots on agar s 
by means of a bent platinum wire loop cultures can be obtained, and it 
and transplants the entire growth of this carried in series apparently inc 
plate onto a tube of sugar media, de- at the expense of a sensitive cultu! 
scribed above, growth will usually occur. difficulty arises, however, in maint 
This second growth is not streptococcus, a sensitive culture indefinitely. Alt 
but is usually a staphylococcus and is_ tion of broth and solid medium 
ordinarily hemolytic. The staphylococcus tion, with frequent plating and pi 
obtained may be either of two kinds. The adherent colonies, seems to give t 
most commonly obtained form is more results. 
or less of an ordinary staphylococcus cul- The making of dilution pou 
ture, growing readily on ordinary agar with agar of this form of the 


as a staphylococcus albus or aureus. coccus gives some peculiar results 
These forms are good growers and on nies in the heavily inoculated 

agar slants the growth is non-adherent very hazy and indistinct, but i! 
and will come off easily with the wire. plate, after 24 hours in the incu 
This form is usually resistant to bac- kept at room temperature for so! 
teriophagic action, and will be referred longer, larger colonies frequent! 

to as the resistant staphylococcus form. and they include a large coccus 
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t possess the power of spore 
usually soon acquires it. 
xoccus cultures may, very 
be obtained directly on 
the heavy 
and have 


lium following 
ith streptococci 
previously.’° 
ir plates, which are less 
and which show well iso- 
the staphylococcus form is 
o types of colonies are to 
ular and an irregular one. 
these two colony forms is 
te but it is probable that they 
S and R types of organisms, 
which is frequent in bac- 
terature, 
eculiarity of this sensitive 
staphylococcus is that if 
rapidly at room temperature, 
negative coccobacillus forms 
een and rarely may be re- 
These forms will be 


forms of organisms are 
this work. Chief among 
e viewpoint of scientific in- 
practical significance is the 


ve are working with a bac- 
moderate virulence and car- 
series by means of symbiosis 
e staphylococcus culture. 
the series we observe the 


broth culture of staphy- 

h has been cleared by bac- 
is filtered through a sterile 
lter and the filtrate tested for 
irdinary rough tests indicate 
is sterile fluid. However, 
ntaining the original filtrate 
stand at room temperature 
longer it will be frequently 

1 secondary growth occurs. 
ry growth which has appar- 
following a filterable stage 
sitive bacillus resembling 
so closely that it may be 
t many of these cultures are 
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indistinguishable microscopically from the 
diphtheria bacillus. The development of 
forms resembling the diphtheria bacillus 
from cultures of streptococci of scar 
latinal the general pleo 
morphism of these streptococcus cultures 
Gordon in 


origin and 


was noted others by 
1909, 

A few years ago these results would 
have inexplainable and without 
precedent. D’Herelle indicated some time 
ago that something of the kind occurred, 
and more recently Haudroy'’ has shown 
that a filterable stage occurs during the 
interaction of bacteriophage and sensitive 


among 


een 


organism in the case of dysentery and 
typhoid groups and that the secondary 
cultures thus obtained are radically dif- 
ferent from the primary culture. 
Another interesting form which is 
sometimes obtained directly in the sugar 
media following a heavy planting of 
streptococcus is a large sarcine, which 
produces a yellow pigment. This grows 
luxuriantly on all culture media, and in 
its first few when grown 
under favorable blood 
agar, or better still in alkaline broth con- 
taining a small quantity of serum lytic 


generations 


conditions (on 


for the sporococcus form) reverts almost 
entirely to the streptococcus form. 

The work reported so far in this article 
was all with freshly isolated cultures, 
none of which were single-celled strains. 
In case of the form of the 
staphylococcus it would not be at all sur- 


sensitive 


prising if difficulty were encountered in 
single celling such a culture. 

It has been shown that starting from 
the streptococcus form it is possible to 
produce from these cultures the form to 
which we have given the name Sporo 
We have not as yet 
from 


The 


coccus scarlatinae. 


Sporo occus scarlatinag 


obtained 
anything other than scarlet fever. 


spore in these cultures is very resistant 


to heat. several hours boiling being re- 


quired to sterilize a culture. This prop 


ertv gives us, we believe, a method of 
purification as satisfactory as the use of 


= 

| 
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the Barbour pipette. The cultures used ment of reaction). The reacti 
in the following experimental work have — varies considerably, but is usually | 
all been purified by boiling for at least one pH 5 and pH 7. The addition of g 
hour and re-isolation on agar which has seems to be of some value here 
heen sterilized at high autoclave tempera- Two rows of ten small sterile test 
ture receive this heavy suspension of 
We have shown in a previous paper coccus im increasing amounts. | 
that many sera (adult human, some nor- we add 0.1 c.c. to the first pair; | 
mal horse, diphtheria antitoxin, etc.) con- to the second pair; 0.3 c.c. to the 1 
tain a lytic principle which possesses the _ pair, increasing by 0.1 c.c. until the ten 
property of dissolving the sporococcus pair receives 1 c.c. The first row 
form after incubation for 5 to 7 hours. now receive a constant amount 
lhe amount of lytic principle varies with serum and the amount varies 
different sera and may run from no action to the amount of lytic principle contair 
to one which will in dilution of 1-500 inthe serum. It may be necessary to 
clear a suspension of sporococcus contain- other rows of tubes and use 
ing approximately 500 million per c.c. In strengths of serum until one be 
our original paper on this lytic principle familiar with the strength of serum 1 
we stated that we did not believe it was used. We have found that a fair! 
an example of bacteriophagic activity, and serum, #.e., one that will lyse a suspens 
we still hold that belief. However, the of sporococcus containing 500 mi 
possibility of this action being due to the — per c.c. in a dilution of 1-200 in 5! 
lysins of bacteriophage cannot be over- works very well in a 1-10 dilution ir 
looked. D’Herelle has shown that the set-up and consequently experience 
lysins of bacteriophage can be obtained shown that if we use 0.1 c.c. of this ser 
separate from the bacteriophage itself. diluted to 10 per cent in broth, in ea 
\t any rate this lytic action of serum on tube of row one, positive results may beex- 
sporococcus takes place best in medium pected. The volume in each row of tubes 
of acid reaction pH 5-7 in contrast to is now brought to 1.1 c.c. by the ad 
the action of bacteriophage which acts of sterile acid broth. The third row 
only in alkaline medium. tubes also receives 0.1 c.c. of 1- 
We have been unable as yet to cause in each tube and 1 c.c. of broth. 
a mutation from the sporococcus to the The final set-up then is as follows 
streptococcus other than by means of Row one contains a constant am 
animal inoculation, but the change to the serum and an increasing amount 
staphylococcus form can be brought about pension of sporococcus in_ thi 


| 
7 
1U 


consistently. Hemetytic staphylococci can volume. 
be produced regularly from pure cultures Row two contains an increasing 
of Sporococcus scarlatinae by means of of sporococcus but no serum. 
lytic serum. This result can be brought Row three contains serum at 
about in several different ways, but the only, no suspension of organisms 
method described below is the preferable serves as a control on the sterilit 
one in that the mutation is brought about serum and broth used. 
in a shorter time and with more regu- After mixing, this set-up ts 
larity. at 37° C. After 5 to 8 hours, e 
The growth from 4 to 6 agar slant tion should show that there has bee! 
cultures of Sporococcus scarlatinae is lysis of the sporococcus in a varia)! 
washed off into 15 c.c. of acid broth (an ber of the tubes in the first row ! 
ordinary meat extract broth prepared in with tube one and extending tht 
the usual way but without any adjust- variable number of tubes. Th 
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ness of this ly sis depends, of 
the amount of lytic prin- 
um and upon the concentra- 
the 
nd three should 
several tubes, but not all, of 
w lysis, the set-up has been 
returned to the 
In from one to three days 


rococci suspension. 


show no 


lv and is 


will usually show that one 
es of row one, that had previ- 
lysis, are again cloudy. 

| examination of these tubes 
from them on 
media shows 
different from 


The organism 


iltures made 


wth is very 
sporococcus. 
sporeless, and its ar- 
lepends somewhat upon the 
In broth 
pears as a small diplococcus 
lumps and chains. From agar 
ppears more like an ordinary 
us. On blood agar plates and 
is some hemolysis and the 
arance is a typical hemolytic 
us. (As far as the Mandler 
erned a filterable stage exists 
sporococcus and the staphy- 


subcultures made. 


ms, 
ived staphylococci may be 
or resistant to bacteri- 
m and usually contain a 
e when isolated in this way. 
be exactly identical with the 
taphylococcus derived from 
cus forms. 
negative coccobacillary form 
from the 


passage. 


tained sporococcus 


nimal These Gram 
ms are usually pathogenic for 
ig and a good demonstration 
lationship to the sporococcus 
e made. 
some lots of diphtheria anti- 
the 


lots are strongly lytic. 


By actual test we can 


m-lytic for sporococcus 
The 
uinea pigs with a strongly 
or other lytic serum, three 


to about 72 hours, before 
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inoculation with the organism will protect 
the guinea pigs against as many as ten 
fatal doses of the Gram negative form 
while the injection of the non-lytic serum 
will have no protective action. An irregu- 
lar production of a true filterable toxin 
been observed in cultures of this 
group. Unfortunately, the toxicity of the 
filtrate is soon lost. Filtrates toxic for 


has 


small guinea pigs in amounts as low as 
0.01 c.c. have been obtained. The action 
of these toxins on large pigs is very 
erratic. 

That the amount of this lytic principle 
contained in a serum is of value from a 
practical standpoint is extremely probable. 
\ serum (even an ordinary diphtheria 
antitoxin) which contains a high quan- 
tity of this principle will give a positive 
rash fading or Schultz-Carlton reaction. 
\ non-lytic serum will not. Streptococcus 
scarlatinae toxin is neutralized by a lytic 
serum. 

It is probable that the therapeutic value 
of a convalescent serum is partially due 
to this principle. This phase of the work 
will be discussed in a later paper. 

The use of an antistreptococcic serum 
in the treatment of scarlet fever is not a 
new procedure. Good results were 
tained at least 25 years ago. Difficulty in 
repeating this work was encountered as 
well as severe serum reactions. Also, 
they did not keep well and their use was 
gradually dropped. It is to be hoped 
that some of the newer serums will stand 
acid test of 
use. That 
unknown factors entering into the pro- 


ob- 


continuous successful 


great 


the 


there are a many 


duction of such a serum is indicated by 
the following: 

Through the kindness of the staff of 
the research laboratories of Parke, Davis 


& Company, we have been enabled to fol 
the 


low to a limited extent variation in 


the lytic principle content of a number of 
The 


strongly 


serum of a horse may be 


horses. 
very lytic at one bleeding and 
practically devoid of this property at an 


other time. 


| 
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There is the possibility that the serum 
of a horse, irrespective of its treatment, 
if obtained during the period of maximum 
lytic activity will differ in its effect on 
scarlet fever from a serum obtained dur- 
ing the periods in which lytic principle is 
absent. Therefore, it would be well, per- 
haps, to go cautiously in predicting that 
any method of serum protection will 
always give a satisfactory serum for use 
in the treatment of scarlet fever. 

In 1922 in the first article dealing with 
the action of serum on Sporococcus scar- 
latinae, the statement was made that we 
did not regard this action as a manifesta- 
tion of the Twort-D’Herelle Phenomenon, 
but in that we may have been in error, 
although so far as the serum action is con- 
cerned there are still two sides to the ques- 
tion. That these sera which dissolve 
Sporococcus scarlatinae do contain a bac- 
teriophage is certain. Whether they also 
contain other lytic substances or lysins of 
bacteriophage remains to be proved. 

There are striking and suggestive ob- 
servations which fit in very nicely with 
the idea that at least part of the immunity 
to scarlet fever is bacteriophagic in nature. 

First, it is a cold weather disease, rela- 
tively speaking. At lower temperatures 
it is a well confirmed observation of 
D’Herelle that the ordinary intestinal 
bacteriophage does not multiply at tem- 
perature much below 37° C. This also 
holds true of the bacteriophage isolated 
from serum which we believe is similar 
to, but not identical with, the bacterio- 
phage intestinal, although it is frankly ad- 
mitted that thorough proof of this differ- 
ence is lacking. 

Second, scarlet fever varies tremen- 
dously from time to time in its clinical 
aspects and secondary complications. 
This is easily understood if we consider 
the disease, as D’Herelle considers the in- 
testinal disease, as a combat between the 
invading microdrganisms—the one caus- 
ing the disease and the other trying to 
destroy the first. During this conflict 
many different forms are assumed by the 


bacteria causing the disease, just as ys 


show on a puny and limited scale in ; 
test tube experiments; consequently 
may have mild or severe cases, 

showing nephritis or endocarditis 
otitis or adenitis, any or many of | 


complications depending upon conditions 


in the body of the patient and the relat 
virulence of the different forms oj 
microorganisms of the scarlet 
group. 


the 


we 


Third, it is well known that frequen 


a person may be in continuous contact 
with scarlet fever over a period of tim 


ase 


and then suddenly contract the disease 
Is it not logical to consider that immunit 


to scarlet fever is of two kinds 


manent immunity, probably antitoxic. i 


De 


nature, and temporary or bacteriophagi 


immunity? The immunity of childre 


under one year of age is easily explair 


able as due to bacteriophage derived fron 
the mother, which gradually disappears 


and in its absence scarlet fever wil! 
velop upon exposure. 

As far as we can determine, t 
tococcus scarlatinae is resistant to 
action of either bacteriophage or 


he Sty 


serum. The probability is great that t 
streptococcus is a result of bacteriophag: 


action, and consequently that th 


cause of the disease is normally some 
other form. This is indicated by the fact 


that the streptococcus is found less 


quently in the very early case of scar 


fever than in the same case a few 
later. Another observation alot 
same line is that a swab planted 
onto blood agar gives fewer strepto 
forms than if incubated in broth and ¢! 
cultured onto blood agar from the | 
culture. 

We believe that the following 


sions may be drawn from the work here 


reported: (1) that the mutation o! 
teria is of common occurrence, (2 
scarlet fever is caused by a grou; 


mnt 


closely related organisms capable of int 
mutation by means of varying strengtis 


of bacteriophagic-like principles. 
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HEALTH EXAMINATIONS AND THE 


HEALTH OFFICER* 
WALTER M. DICKIE, M.D., Fetrow A.P.H.A. 
retary, California State Board of Health, Sacramento, Calif. 


RIODIC examination of the 
ly well is a trite subject to 
health executives. So much 
has been spread broadcast in 

procedure and so many 
e engaged in this type of 
would be strange if the sub- 
become monotonous to many 
ite of this, however, it is a 

hysical and medical exam 

ipparently well promises at 
become not only the most 
tor in the extension of medi- 
it also a valuable instrument 

the trend of public health 
n of the future, and a vehicle 


ing a closer codperation be- 
titioners of medicine and public 


Committee on Medical Service, pre 


wenty-third Annual Conference of State 


Health Authorities of North America, 


1925 


Statistics covering the attendance upon 
clinics throughout the United States, as 
published annually by the American 
Medical Association, show a continual in- 
crease in such attendance. This growth, 
however, is about in proportion to the 
growth of our general population. For 
this reason, the increase in attendance 
upon clinics does not represent any great 
The fact, 
however, that many thousands of Ameri 


extension of medical service. 


can citizens who have heretofore seldom 
consulted physicians, are now annually 
demanding inventories of their individual 
health, marks a distinct advance in the ex- 
tension of the services that scientific medi 
cine offers. 

This trend has a direct bearing upon the 
future of public health administration. 
With the widening of our knowledge con- 
cerning the control of communicable dis- 
ease, there has come a development in pro- 


4 
Etiology of 
2. 1924 
let 
} scarlet 
1924 
ention of Scarlet Fever lou 
1924 
Scarlet Fever. 
Sere 
Cs 
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cedures for immunization against a group velopment of a misconception concer 
of diseases, among which are several the aims of the health officer. The pra. 
serious communicable diseases which have _ titioner has been led to believe that ; 
been the cause of countless numbers of public health administrator sought 
devastated lives. Public health practice compete with the physician or at least ; 
has more and more to do with the indi- make medicine partake of the nature 
vidual, rather than with his environment. sort of public utility. Of cours¢ 
We shall always be concerned with the misconception is based upon no reasona 
environment, but there is every indication grounds whatsoever. The periodi 
that the direction of the public health cal examination, recommended and | 
movement is toward the safeguarding of by health officers, has done much t 
the individual’s health through measures move any doubts concerning the 

that may be applied directly to the indi- of the health officer toward the 
vidual, in addition to those procedures mercial phases of medicine that may ha 
that are commonly used in the correction existed. A health officer in a weste: 
of faulty environmental conditions. county has availed himself of ever) 


Furthermore, there is a growing sense’ sible opportunity to talk before clubs 


of responsibility among individuals for especially clubs composed of business 
the maintenance of their own personal men, relative to the importance 
health. This is encouraging, for it marks periodic medical examination. He 
increased confidence in the attributes of | even had booklets printed at his own ey 
scientific medicine. The development of — pense which he has distributed to business 
our general educational system is doing men. This has convinced the physicians 
much to stimulate the scientific point of of his district that there is no plan ai 
view. This is an important factor in the for making medicine a public utility, wit 
elimination of charlatan methods of treat- the result that this health officer enjoys t 
ment. When every individual shall be- full confidence of the medical professi 
come a seeker after the truth, when he and receives hearty cooperation in 
shall become capable of separating the un- public health activity that he undertakes 
true from the true, then there can be no This common procedure, then, assumes 
room for any system of treatment that is a new importance in the extension 
not based upon scientific truths. medical service and no public healt! 

It must be admitted that in many parts ecutive can afford to overlook the po 
of the United States, practitioners of _ bilities for good that lie in advancing pu 
medicine have, during the past few years, lic interest in the periodic medical e 
developed a critical if not an antagonistic ination. The modern trend of prevent! 
attitude toward preventive medicine and medicine emphasizing the importa! 
public health administration. This atti- individual health, promises to be the | 
tude nas, in most instances, been the de- dation of all future work in pub! 


THE past few years, health 
J D s have warned the public of 
ising prevalence of smallpox 
the United States and Canada. 
of the Surgeon General, U. S. 
alth Service, for 1924 stated 
x was the most widely dis- 
lague in the world, and that ap- 
tely one-fifth of all the cases of 
reported in the world during 
«curred in the United States. 
lata showing the reported cases 
x in the United States since 
re charted, it would show alter- 
reases and decreases in the num- 
ises until we reach the years 1920 
During these two years the 
cases in the United States was 
uble that reported during 1919. 
2 in the United States about one- 
nany cases were reported as for 
he number of cases reported in 
slightly less than in 1922, but 
apparent decrease was greatly 
ed by the very much larger 
orted during the calendar year 


ot detailed data shows that the 
cases of smallpox that occur 
has a very definite relationship 
imber of unvaccinated persons 

the community. States that 
vaccination laws have few cases 


x during a period of vears. 
es that have no vaccination laws 
ute constantly a large number 
uring a period of years Mas- 
with good vaccination laws, 
the Twenty-third Annual Conference 


incial Health Authorities of North 
Can., June 4—5, 1925 
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Health Service, Chicago, Ill. 


and Minnesota with no vaccination law, 
during the years 1913 to 1923 are good 
illustrations of this. During these 11 
years Massachusetts had 457 cases and 
Minnesota 35,152 cases of smallpox. 
This situation is further illustrated in 


Chart I. 
CHART I 
COMPARISON OF SMALLPOX Rates 


Where there are Vaccination Laws in Force and 
Otherwise 
TATE OF BASHI 


isi? Vaccination Law in Porce 
1920 Vaccination Law Repealed 


Previous Tear 


TE OF Call 


1911 Schoo) Veccination Law Repealed 


411 Vaccination Laws Repealec 


THQ GROUPS OF STATES, 1920 


Pith and Fithout Vaccination Lares. 


4 States with Law Enforced 
BJ., Conm., 
2 States without Lew 


Ore. & Vash.) 


State with Vaccination Lae 
Vase. 


Stete without Veooination 
Bich. 
State Yao 
ELEVEN FORFIGF COUNTRIES’ POUR YEAR AVERAGE 
with Vaccination Lave 
England, Ireland, Germany, Sodtiand, Sweden. | 


Austria, Selgium, Italy, Russia, Spein, 


In other states where vaccination is 
neglected for several years, either because 
of poor vaccination laws or indifference 
on account of a mild type of smallpox, 
susceptible persons accumulate and fur- 
nish material for an increased number of 
cases of smallpox. The state is thereby 
stimulated to an active vaccination cam- 
paign, followed by a few years of decreas- 
ing smallpox. This occurrence is illus- 


| 
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trated by the experience of the states of 
Nebraska, Kansas, lowa, Ohio and IIli- 
nois, where the cases occurring during the 
year 1921 numbered many more than dur- 


ing 1922. 


TABLE 
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the disease has reéstablished it 
foothold. 
breaks are taking place; since 
1925, 


have been recorded each week: 


, Deatus ano Deatus rer 100 Cases rrom SMALLPOX IN Certain American Srartes 


CANADIAN PRovINceEs, 


1924 
Deaths 
per 100 
Area Deaths Cases 
United States and Canad: 52,3 931 1.78 
United States (4( | 
District of Columbi: 
Canada (8 provinces) 


) stat 


Metropolitan Life 


* From Statistical Bulletin, 
District 


** Includes reports from 38 states and the 


d by the Metropolitan 
regard to smallpox 


Data assembk 
Life Insurance Co. in 
in 40 states, the District of Columbia and 
8 Canadian provinces, for the years 1922, 
1923 and 1924, show that the case fatality 
rate for 1924 was more than three times 
the figure which prevailed in 1923, which 
was slightly higher than the case fatality 
rate for 1922. Not only was the prevail- 
ing smallpox more virulent in 1924, but 
the number of cases recorded was nearly 
double the number that occurred in 1 
or 1923. 

That this situation would 
forecasted by health journals, health offi- 
Not- 


withstanding the efforts that were made 


occur Was 


cers and the Public Health Service. 


by state departments of health and by 
many city health departments, a sufficient 
number of people resisted and avoided 
vaccination to make 1924 the worst small- 
1921. The detailed data 
in regard to smallpox in certain American 
for the 


shown in 


pox year since 


states and Canadian provinces 
years 1922, 1923 and 1924 is 
fable I. The recent increase in smallpox 
is illustrated in Chart II. 

not 
and Canada that smallpox increased dur- 
ing the last few years, for a similar in- 
England. A 


in regard 


only in the United States 


It was 


crease took place in state- 


ment made during May, 1925, 


to smallpox in England was that England, 
at the end of the World War, was prac- 
tically free from smallpox but that now 


Insu 


1922, 1923, 1924 
-- 1923 
Deaths 
per 100 
Cases Deaths Cases 
29,137 144 49 
27,756 140 
1,381 4 29 
March, 1925 


Columbia, 


ance Co., 


weekly number is gradually 
This increase smallpox 
caused the medical officers of 


warn their fellow countrymen ot! 


cessity for vaccination and reva 


This situation was foreseen a few 
ago in England as it was in the 
States, when it was foretold that s: 


would speedily increase unless va 


and revaccination were carried out 


prophecy, of course, was greet 

scorn by those who opposed va 
Now that the disease has 

and reéstablished itself the anti 


tionists declare that it is of so mild 


acter as to be unworthy of seri 
ideration. 


in England, as in this country 


show that this optimism is unfow 


smallpox is regaining its virulet 
presence of mild smallpox in En 
caused at least medical 

health to believe that there is 
which should be 


from smallpox under the name 


one 
disease 


smallpox.’ 

This same question has arise 
the West Indies a m 
of smallpox is called 


where in 
alastt 
amass.”’ 
clusion that “ alastrim ” or “ ama 
merely a mild form of smallpox. 

Whether not there 
strains of the organism causing 


or are 


Unfortunately, there ar 


differ 


Investigations by th: 
Public Health Service * * led to t 


In some districts smal] 


about 100 new cases of smal! 


Cases D 
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rise to mild or virulent cases, 
there is one organism which 

reasons has its virulence in- 
ecreased, thus giving rise to 
es of smallpox, is a question 


| by science. 


CHART II 
REASE IN SMALLPOX 
Its Increasing Prevalence Due t 
in Vaccination 
9 
st weekly report esch year 


State Health Officer 
that 


vears proves that distinct 


says experience 
ne a benign or mild type 
becomes truly malignant, the 
lignant type which never be- 
muld. 
Department of Health col- 
n data during the period April 
ist 31, 1924, which indicates 
infection tends to run true 
that persons exposed to the 
e of smallpox are more likely 
discrete smallpox, but that 
secondary cases may be either 
hemorrhagic. In the case of 
to confluent smallpox the 
ases were about equally 
tween the types, discrete and 
with a few hemorrhagic cases 
Of those persons exposed to 
hemorrhagic type the sec- 


ondary cases occurring among umvac- 
cinated contacts were approximately 3 per 
cent hemorrhagic; 234 per cent confluent 
and 4% per cent discrete. 

The following figures show the effect 
of vaccination and the types of smallpox 
contracted by these contacts. Of 928 per- 
sons with scar less than 5 years old, inti- 
mately exposed, there were no secondary 
cases; of 1,296 persons with scar over 5 
years old, intimately exposed, the types 
of secondary were, discrete 15 
(1.16%), confluent 8 (0.62%), hemor- 
(0.31%), a total of 27 cases 
Of 1,350 persons with no scar, 


cases 


rhagic 4 
2.09% ). 
intimately exposed, secondary cases were 
of the types: discrete 105 
(7.78%), (3.78%), hemor- 
180 cases 


following 
confluent 51 
rhagic 24 (1.78%), a total of 
(13.34%). 


Omitting 928 persons mentioned above 


as protected by recent vaccination, there 


are 2,646 susceptible persons, partially 
protected by old vaccinations or not pro- 
tected at all. The result of their exposure 
to smallpox is shown as follows: 


TABLE II 
Exposures AND REesuULTS 
1,399 
Percentages 
4.86 


Exposed to Discrete Type 
Types Developed 
Discrete 
Confluent 


Hemorrhag 


Percentages 
3.97 
0.82 
8.48 

I ercentages 
4 4¢ 


2.71 


The Detroit epidemic was a good illus- 
tration of how smallpox starts increasing 
in the mild form and later becomes viru- 
lent. Smallpox began to increase in De- 
troit in September, 1923, and the number 
of cases rapidly gained until March 15, 
1924. During this part of the epidemic 
the cases were of mild type, 710 cases re- 
sulting in only 4 deaths between Septem- 
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ber 1, 1923, and March 15, 1924. Shortly 
after March 15, the type became virulent, 
and during the period March 16 to June 
1, 1924, Detroit had 795 cases with 105 
deaths. 
CHART III 
Vaccination Status or Persons Intt 


Exposep tro 1n Dertrott 
April 13 to August 31, 1924 


Percentage Sontracting 


Quocessfully vaccinated 
withis 5 years 
926 pereone 


Successfully veccinated 
sore than 5 Sefore 
1,296 persone) 
-evere 


Bever successfully 
vece\ nated 
1,280 persons! 


Successfully natee 
withie 5 yeare 


Successfully vaco- 
inated gore than 5 
geare before 


Bever successfully 


Lhe Detroit Department of Health was 
able to interest the general public in a 
vigorous vaccination campaign only after 
the number of deaths rapidly increased. 
The fatality rates of smallpox occurring 
in Detroit from April 13 to August 31, 
1924, were as follows according to type: 

Case Rate sy Tyre 
Cases “ype Deaths Rate 
124 Hemorrhagic 123 


219 Confluent 
441 Discrete 


Data collected by the Detroit Depart- 
ment of Health during this 1924 epidemic 
show that vaccination is harmless to 
people who are usually excused from vac- 
cination on account of their physical con- 
dition. The Detroit smallpox cases were 
isolated in part of the same hospital where 
other communicable disease cases and a 
large number of maternity cases were be- 
ing treated. This proximity of smallpox 
cases to maternity cases and patients with 
other communicable diseases made it ad- 


visable to vaccinate 3,039 persons usyal 
not vaccinated, with no harm resulting 
Increased prevalence of smallpox 
Michigan during 1924 was not confine 
the city of Detroit. There was a yer 
material increase throughout the yw 
state. In the state in 1923 there we; 
2,311 cases of smallpox and during 


there were 4,527 cases; almost a 100 pe; 


cent increase. 


The Detroit outbreak referred to wa 


immediately preceded by an outbreak 
virulent smallpox in Windsor, Ontar 


just across the river from Detroit, whe: 


the virulent form was not preceded by th 
mild type of smallpox as was the case ir 
Detroit. The first Windsor case was oi 
hemorrhagic type and was followed by 67 


cases of smallpox with 32 deaths, all 


the latter in unvaccinated persons. Thi 


outbreak occurred between December | 
1923, and March 17, 1924. 

Another outbreak that occurred duri 
the year 1924 was the one in Dulut 
Minnesota, during February, 1924 
epidemic, like the Windsor one, start 


CHART IV 
INCREASING VIRULENCE OF SMALI 
Induced by Laxness in Vaccination, Show 


Increasing Fatality Rates 


DETROIT SICH. PaTALIT? mates 


1.1923 to Harem 15,1926 
Barch 16 to 988 


FATALITY RATES 


with a case of the hemorrhagic type 
Duluth outbreak included 216 cases 


15 deaths in Duluth and the surroundi 


territory. 


MA 
ane 
: 
i923 
926 Le a23 arch, 1926 ‘ 
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n to this outbreak at Duluth, 
ealth Officer of Minnesota re- 
uuitbreaks of malignant small- 
3 cases and 24 deaths in 51 
stricts of 31 counties in Minne- 
een July 1 and December 3, 
was stated that of these 49 out- 
were traceable to Minneapolis 
St. Paul, and in 3 the primary 
een in both cities. 
124-25 epidemic of smallpox in 
and Minneapolis attracted much 
in the health reports of the past 
St. Paul from October 24, 1924, 
1925, there were 338 cases of 
ind 25 deaths. In the neighbor- 
ntiguous city, Minneapolis, during 
period there were 1,160 cases of 
with 350 deaths, giving a fatality 
e latter city of just over 30 per 
[he widespread prevalence of 
luring the past year has resulted 
lating an increased interest in vac- 
enforcement in some localities. 
twithstanding the many object les- 
mstrating the value of vaccina- 
se opposed to vaccination seem to 
ssed entirely the opportunity of 
their erroneous impressions. 
vaccinationists, represented by 
rganizations, petitioned Congress 
nt the Public Health Service from 
health authorities in con- 
iccination programs. 
ebruary the anti-vaccinationists 
their annual program of at- 
House Bill 531) to have the 
setts State Legislature repeal 
ent law requiring the vaccination 
children. This effort 


ted by the presentation of a bill 


State 


was 


the vaccination law to private 


hial schools, as well as the public 


The two measures 
both 
thout a legislative vote. 


f the state. 


h other and were with- 
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In Minnesota a bill was presented to the 
state legislature (S. F. 935) which would 
vaccination in the State of 
Fortunately 


have made 
Minnesota practically illegal. 
this bill failed to pass. 
During the year, however, several valu 
able contributions have been made to lit 
erature which are useful to health officers 
in connection with efforts to secure vac- 
Of these contributions, the fol- 
lowing are mentioned: The little booklet 
“Smallpox and Vaccination” by Benja- 
min White of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Health; publication No. 32 from 
the Department of Health of Canada en- 
titled “ Smallpox and Vaccination” by 
Dr. J. J. Heagerty; the article by Dr. 
Samuel Woodward printed in the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 
January 8, 1924, giving smallpox data for 
the eleven years 1913-23, and the effect 
of vaccination laws; the contributions 
made by the City Health Department of 
Detroit as a result of the epidemiological 
studies made of smallpox in that city; the 
contribution by the Division of Com- 
municable Diseases of the Department of 
Health of Minnesota as a result of its 
special investigation of smallpox in Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul and the comparative 
cost of vaccination and care of smallpox 
patients ; the circular letter issued by the 
Health, Feb- 
ruary 5, 1925, giving Minnesota’s experi- 
ence with smallpox of the malignant type. 
Energetic state-wide vaccination pro- 


cination. 


Minnesota State Board of 


grams, during this present year, by state 
health departments should be carried out 
as rapidly as possible to prevent an in- 
crease in smallpox in the United States 
during next winter. 
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ANAEROBES IN SEWAGE 
FRANK E. GREER 
Department of Hygiene and Bacteriology, University of Chicago, Chicago 


ESPITE THE FACT that anaerobes as presented in this paper, is divided int 
are widely distributed in nature, are three parts: 
found in large numbers in the intestinal 1. The historical review of the litera. 
tract of man and other animals, and have tare from the reports of Klein who re- 
been isolated from soil in many parts of ported anaerobes in the sewage of | 
the world, there are few references to don, to the present time, including 
their isolation from sewage. Practically all sources which indicate their presence 
the studies that have been made of sewage 2. The description of the methods 
treatment have concerned aerobes, either for determining the numbers of ar 
their rdle in the purification of sewage present and the identification and i 
or their reduction in numbers. of these anaerobes. 
Sewage purification by such processes 3. The study itself which deals wit! 
as the Imhoff tank and septic tank is sources of the samples, the number 
probably, however, of anaerobic nature, species of anaerobes found in the s 
and in other processes also anaerobes may steps of sewage treatment by the activat 
play an important part. sludge process, and a special study of t 
The study of the anaerobes in sewage, occurrence of B. coli and Cl. welc) 


HisToricau 
CL. WELCHII sample were used for cultural pur; 

Klein! reported finding B. enteritidis Houston* also examined Tunbridge dec 
sporogenes, now usually identified as Cl. well water, using 1,000 c.c. for examina- 
welchii, in samples of sewage from sev-_ tion, and obtained negative results fi 
eral sources in the Thames River at Rich- enteritidis sporogenes in 2 samp! 
mond and in mud deposits in the river’s amined. In his examination 
mouth. of Loch Laggan in Scotland, 3! 

Klein and Houston? found no definite samples yielded no B. enteritid: 
parallelism between the total number of genes in 10 c.c. of water. The bur 
bacteria and the number of either B. coli river samples gave 3 positive results 
or B. enteritidis sporogenes, nor similarly PB. enteritidis sporogenes out 
between the number of B. coli and spores samples examined when 10 c.c. am 
of B. enteritidis sporogenes. They as- were used. In the examination ot sam; 
serted that sewage may contain 500,000 of water from Loch Ericht, out 
B. coli and 1,000 spores of B. enteritidis samples examined for spores 
sporogenes per c.c. or may contain much enteritidis sporogenes only | sa 
smaller numbers. vielded a positive result. 

Houston* examined the public water These are the first, and until n 
supplies of London and reported that in remained the most extensive, | 
155 samples of a filtered water supply, tions on the presence of Cl. « 
3 samples yielded spores of B. enteri- sewage and water. They cover a! 
tidis sporogenes when 10 c.c. of the of years and some hundreds of s 
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used probably did not lead to 
this organism in pure culture. 


previously boiled and cooled, 
amounts of sewage or water. 
ted milk was then heated for 
tes at 80° C., and incubated at 
tormy fermentation took place 
whey was injected ‘intra- 
If certain symp- 
red in the rabbit and the rab- 
the result of this injection the 
was reached that the presence 
B. enteritidis sporogenes ) 


pure cultures of Cl. welchi 
tained in this manner, and 

iracteristics Klein ascribed to 
he undoubtedly worked 

ultures of Cl. welchu and 

tive anaerobe. 

tes the following persons 


ce: Gehrman from sewage; 
Grassberger 
r; Henseval from the Belgian 
from water. 


iveston Bay which receives 
well as from 
He found that samples 
| miles from the outlet of the 
me-half mile from the baths 
» results with 20 c.c. 
verobe in drinking water on 
h resembles Cl. welchit and is 
Cumming * in an in- 

the Potomac River water- 
a lactose splitting anaerobe 
es along the Potomac River. 
hat similar organisms have 
in the waters at Grand Forks, 
umberland, Md., and at Balti- 

hypochlorite. Larner® re- 

Ichu in the chlorinated water 
Montclair, N. J. 


-a few references which state 
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sewage or in water. Klein® found B. 
cadaveris sporogenes in manure, street 
dust, sewage and similar filth, that is to 
say, this organism occurs in almost the 
same material as Cl. welchii. Fuller’ 
cites Johnson finding Cl. sporogenes in 
sewage at Columbus, Ohio. 


CL. TETANI 


There are no available references to the 
finding of Cl. tetani in sewage, although 
this organism is isolated from sources 
which indicate it might be present in 
sewage. Noble’ in a review of the lit- 
erature on the presence of Cl. tetani in 
nature, cites: Lortet finding Cl. tetani in 
mud dredged from the bottom of Lake 
Geneva and from the water of the Dead 
Sea; Ringling reporting C/. tetani in the 
bilge water of ships. Noble stated that if 
found in soils it is in soil that has been 
fertilized with animal feces or in dust or 
dirt from streets. Tulloch'* reported 
that in examination of feces of men re- 
turned fromi overseas, out of 21 examined 
7 were positive for Cl. tetani. Of 35 fecal 
specimens from civilians 5 were positive 
for Cl. tetani. Tenbroeck and Bauer ™ 
have recently found spores in the feces of 
hospital patients in China. 


VIBRION SEPTIQUE 

There is no available literature which 
notes the presence of this anaerobe in 
either water or sewage. It is said to be 
present in the intestines of men and ani- 
mals and in the soil of cultivated lands." 


CL. BOTULINUM 

Tanner and Dack*® isolated Cl. botu- 
linum from 1 sample of sewage exam- 
ined. Dubovsky and Meyer’® did not 
find Cl. botulinum in 8 samples of sewage 
examined. They also obtained negative 
results in the examination of soil from a 
sewage farm’? and from sewage dis- 
charge berths. 

Tanner and Dack'® examined 10 
samples of feces and reported 2 of 
these were positive for Cl. botulinum. 
Recently Kahn’ did not find Cl. botu- 


|| 
| 
| 
j 
t 
nstrated. 
Cl. welchiti from either 
| 
| Cl. welch in 2 cc. of 
CL. SPOROGENES 
| 
rganism has been found in | 
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linum in feces from 65 people. K. F. in water supplies may not necessarily } 
Meyer *° reported negative results in the Cl. welchu. 
examination of 88 samples of feces from Kinnicutt, Winslow and Pratt ** sta», 
healthy people. “It is strange that obligate anaerob: 
have never been found in numbers eit 
MISCELLANEOUS in feces or in sewage.” 

Klein *® found in addition to Cl. welchti Courmont *° in a study of the bacter 
and Cl. sporogenes a third anaerobe from flora of activated sludge effluent fou 
sewage. This anaerobe is “ Bacillus obligatory anaerobes present. 
butyricus of Botkin” which he claims is Metcalf and Eddy2* cite 
more or less associated with filth of vari- (Samuel Rideal, Sewage and the Bacteria 
ous kinds. He also made a study of these Pyrification of Sewage, 1906, p. 72 
three organisms which he isolated from listing the following obligatory anaerobes 
sewage and gave them various charac- present in sewage: Bacillus amylobacte 
teristics which are given in his above butyricus (Cl. butyricum), B. enteritid 
report. Sporogenes welchit ), B. 

L.. M. Horovitz*' stated that he found sporogenes (Cl. sporogenes), Spirillum 
twenty-five species of anaerobes in river rugula and Spirillum amyliferum. 
water from Petrograd after filtration and Kinnicutt, Winslow and Pratt ** state 
treatment with ozone. He grouped them that cellulose fermentation is carried 
under eight varieties, of which seven are by specific anaerobic spore-forming rods 
given in the abstract from which this (QOmelianski). 
reference is taken. These groups are: How many of these identifications ar 
Amylobacter butyricus Duclaux, B. gru- reliable is a question. Levine =" makes 
beri No. 2, B. solidus Luderitz, B. ernsti, this statement: ‘“ The terms C/. x 
B. saccharobut yricus Kleckt, Gran. sac- and Cl. Sporogenes as employed by water 
charobutyricus immobilis non liquifaciens works operators and analysts, 
and Cl. pasteuranan. not a specific organism but the 

Amylobacter butyricus Duclaux, B. group of anaerobic lactose fermenters 
gruberi No. 2, B. saccharobutyricus The literature may be summarize 
Klecki and Cl. pasteuranan are synonyms follows: (1) Cl. welchii is undoubte 
for Cl. butyricum.’* Granulo saccharo- present in foul sewage in considera 
butyricus liquifaciens tmmobilis is none numbers. (2) No other anaerobe 
other than Cl. welchi.** been reported a sufficient number ot times 

These references give an idea of the or has been isolated by methods w! 
number of names one organism can ac- would indicate its common occurrenc 
cumulate and how confusing much of the sewage. (3) Other anaerobes have be 
literature is in regard to anaerobes. reported from sources that would ind 

Raab** recently isolated an anaerobe their occasional presence in sew 
from the filtered water supply of Minne- (4) All references to the presence 


apolis which ferments lactose and which anaerobes have related to foul sewag' 


he claims is not Cl. welchii. He gives the sewage polluted water. No stud) 
cultural characteristics in some detail and been made of the anaerobes in sewat' 
calls attention to the fact that anaerobic during the course of its treatment by t! 
spore-forming lactose fermenters found different methods now in use. 


Meruops 


Since directions for isolating specific are not easily available, the methods 
anaerobes from such a mixture as sewage are described in detail. 


CL. WELCHII 
ation of Cl. welchu the fol- 
| was used: 


milk, previously boiled and 
lated with various amounts of 
ited to 80° C. for 20 minutes. 
en sealed with sterile white 
nd incubated at 37° C. for 24 
| stormy fermentation occurred, 


le by means of sterile Pasteur 


a 
her tube of sterile, previously- 
milk. -This tube was sealed 
vaseline and cooled and incu- 
[his above process was carried 

s, and then transfers were made 
agar, which had been melted 
ut 60° C. These tubes were 
oled, after inoculation, in cold 
ncubated at 37° C. At the end 
lonies were picked by means of 
ipettes and transferred to tubes 
process of picking from liver 
milk and transferring to liver 
was repeated several times. At 
is part of the process several 


picked from the liver agar cul- 


nsferred to tubes of beef heart 


beef heart cultures were incu- 
ys at 37° C., and then tested for 
aerobes by means of transfers 


tests and Gram stain showed the 


ture to contain a non-motile Gram 


ism with the characteristics of 
unsfers were made to dextrose, 
se, salicin and glycerin, and 
gelatin. 
isolated from liver agar and 
eef heart medium gave the cul 
{ Cl. welchit after incubation at 
t was injected * with % c.c. of 
culture. This beef heart culture 
fuged and the injection made in- 
culture was regarded as posi- 
tested by this method when 
ted appearance and the condition 
rgans corresponded to the de- 
rabbits treated in this manner 
vas made to isolate Cl. welchi 
e showing stormy fermentation 
rally an attempt was made to 
from three tubes of every 


he tubes chosen were always 
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from the highest dilution of the sample showing 
stormy fermentation of milk 


CL. TETANI 

For the isolation of Cl. tetani the 
method used by Tenbroeck and Bauer ™ 
was followed: 

Various amounts of sewage which had been 
heated to 80° C. for 20 minutes were transferred 
to tubes of sugar-free broth containing sterile 
f rabbit kidney or spleen. The tubes 


preces ¢ 
were sealed with sterile white vaseline and in- 
cubated for 4 days at 37° C. At the end of the 
period of incubation, stain and motility tests 
were made from the sediment in the bottom of 
these broth tubes If characteristic motile 
spore-bearing anaerobes were found, some of 
the sediment was heated to 80° C. for 20 
minutes and transferred by means of a sterile 
Pasteur pipette to a fresh tube of sugar-free 
broth and sterile rabbit tissue, sealed with sterile 
white vaseline and incubated for 4 days at 
37° C. This process was repeated several times 
at intervals of 4 days, until an apparently pure 
culture was obtained. A small amount of this 
culture was transferred by means of a sterile 
Pasteur pipette to a series of liver agar shake 
cultures. At the end of 48 hours typical 
tetanus-like colonies were isolated from these 
shake cultures and transferred to a new series 
of shake cultures. This process was repeated 
until an apparently pure culture of Cl. tetani 
was obtained. Typical C/. tetani colonies were 
then transferred to tubes of sugar-free broth 
and rabbit tissue. These tubes were sealed with 
sterile white vaseline and incubated for 10 days 
sn” 

At the end of this time some of the broth was 
transferred to a centrifuge tube and centrifuged 
for 1 hour at a high rate of speed. White mice 
were inoculated subcutaneously with this fluid, 
two receiving 0.001 c.c.; two 0.01 c.c.; two 
0.01 c.c. plus approximately one unit of tetanus 
antitoxin; and two 0.1 c.c. plus approximately 
one unit of antitoxin 

If the mice receiving 0.001 c.c. of the culture 
died and the mice receiving 0.1 c.c. of the cul 
ture plus one unit of antitoxin lived, then it was 
considered that the presence of Cl. tetani had 
been demonstrated 

CL. BOTULINUM 

The method used in this laboratory for 
the demonstration of Cl. botulinum in 
soils was followed in attempting t 


lemonstrate its presence in sewage. 


* 
a 
: 
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This consists in heating the sewage to 80° C. 
for 1 hour, cooling and adding to tubes or flasks 
of beef heart medium. These flasks or tubes 
are then sealed with sterile white vaseline and 
incubated at 37° C. for 10 days. At the end of 
this some of the fluid of the culture is 
taken off, centrifuged at high speed for 1 hour, 
and '4 c.c. of the supernatant liquid is injected 
intraperitoneally into a white mouse. If death 
of the mouse occurs in 48 hours the following 
procedure is carried out: 1 mouse is injected 


time 


with 4% c.c. of the culture plus 4% c.c. of the 
Cl. botulinum antitoxin ; 
of the culture 


standardized Type “A” 
1 mouse is injected with % c.c. 
plus % c.c. of the standardized Type “B” anti- 
toxin and a third mouse is given % c.c. of the 
culture. If 1 mouse survived after injection of 


this culture plus antitoxin and the other 2 died, 
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were made from the beef heart culture ; 
following media: Glucose broth, lactose 
saccharose broth, salicin broth, & 
and beef heart media. 

showed the possible presence of | 
tique the beef heart cultures were incu 
10 days at 37° C. The fluid of th 
culture was then centrifuged and | 
the supernatant liquid was injected 
toneally into mice. If the 
pathogenic reactions were the same as 
Vibrion septique, the organism is 
called Cl. septique. 


cultura 


CL. SPOROGENES 

Cl. sporogenes was a difficult org 
to isolate. 
could be used to demonstrate its | 


If these cultural tee 


There is no one medium that 


reset 


providing 1 of the mice that died did not re- 
ceive antitoxin, the above test was repeated, 
and if this second set of injections gave the 


nor any one medium in which it w 
quickly outnumber other 
present. Cl. welchii proved to be the on 


OTvanisms 


then it regarded that the 
presence of Cl. had been demon- 
strated and was of the type represented by the 
mouse which had been injected with the culture 


same result, was 


botulinum 


and antitoxin and had lived. 


VIBRION SEPTIQUE 
Vibrion septique was isolated by the 
method the Medical Re- 
search 


suggested by 
Committee.*5 


Various amounts of the sample of sewage 
were added to nutrient salicin broth, previously 
cooled and boiled, and heated to 80° C. for 20 
The then 
sterile white cooled, and incubated at 
37° C. for 24 to 48 hours. At the end of the 


period of incubation a second set of tubes of 


minutes tubes were sealed with 


vaseline, 


salicin broth, previously boiled and cooled, were 
fluid from 
treated in the 
from 


inoculated with a small amount of 
the first set of tubes 
same manner. After 
salicin broth to salicin broth, providing gas was 


produced in each case after incubation, trans- 


and then 


several transfers 


fers were made to salicin agar shakes. Colonies 
were picked from the salicin agar after incu- 
bation at 37° C. for 48 hours, and transferred to 
salicin broth. 

This was repeated several times until an ap- 
pure of an anaerobe 
Transfers then made to 
heart medium. This medium was incubated at 
37° C. for 48 hours. Transfers were then 
made to agar slants and if no aerobic growth 
visible after 2 days at 37° C. transfers 


parently culture was 


present. were beef 


wes 


organism hard to eliminate. 

The following method was us: 
late Cl. sporogenes from sewage 

The sewage was first heated to 80 
minutes and then definite amounts we! 
to tubes of beef heart medium. T! 
were incubated for 2 days at 37° ( 
fers made to tubes of melted gelatin 
of gelatin were cooled, sealed with steril 
vaseline, and incubated at 37° C. 1 
\t the end of the period of incubatior 
were made to another set of gelatin tubes 
set of gelatin tubes 
same as the first If these tubes 
liquefaction of the gelatin after th 
cubated at 37° C. and placed in ice w 
fers made to 
These liver agar shake cultures wer 
at 37° C. At the end of 48 hours of 
typical wooly colonies, if present, w 
and transferred to gelatin. If thes 
gelatin showed liquefaction after incu 
being placed in ice water, transfers 
to liver agar shake cultures as befor 
incubation at 37° C. for 48 hours col 
picked and transferred to tubes of 
boiled and cooled milk. If these tubes 
proteolysis after incubation at 37 
assumed that Cl. sporogenes might 
Transfers were then made to liver as 
cultures from tubes showing proteol 
the end of 2 days incubation at 37° | 
were picked and transferred to milk 
cedure was repeated until an appar« 


second were 


set. 


were liver agar shak 
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roteolytic anaerobe was obtained. ined on the day collected. Dilutions of 
then made to beef heart medium the sample were always with sterile 0.85 
t 37. ; per cent NaCl. Dilutions were in most 
re then made to the following Cases in tenths. The samples were heated 

broth, lactose broth, maltose 
elatin and beef heart. If the 
ns were those of Cl. sporogenes, 

that the organism isolated by 


so that the presence of spores rather than 
vegetative cells was demonstrated. The 
number of organisms reported are the 
reciprocal of the highest dilution of the 
sample of sewage in which the organism 


as Cl Sporogenes. 
e of B. coli was determined 
thods given in “ Standard 


the Examination of Water 
9 sterility before being used. Sugar broths 


was found. 

All media were incubated and tested for 
les of sewage were collected were prepared by adding sterilized 10 per 
vide mouth glass stoppered cent solutions to the sterile broth under 
samples were always exam- aseptic conditions. 


EXPERIMENTAL Data 


was made to determine the from settling tank (5 samples), wet 
Cl. welchu, Cl. tetami and Cl. sludge (4 samples), pressed sludge (3 
present in several types of samples) and dried sludge (5 samples). 
ples from different sources. These samples were collected at the May- 
es include foul sewage (9 wood Activated Sludge Plant, Maywood, 
hoff tank sludge (1 sample), Illinois. 
ige (1 sample), dried acti- A study was made of the comparative 
1 sample), effluent from number of certain organisms, namely, 
lge tanks (2 samples) and Cl. welchii, Cl. tetani, Cl. sporogenes and 
te sludge (2 samples). Vibrion septique, and these were found 
iples collected Cl. welchii was to be present as follows: 
save 1 sample, C/. tetani was 
samples, and Cl. botulinum 
tannery waste sludge. The 
e samples examined ranged 
to cc. depending on source yey Studge 
anism being sought. The 
nts were generally used when 
ul sewage and sewage efflu- 
itulinum B. Pressed Sludge 


Foul Sewage 
Cl. welchii 100 per c.c. 
Cl, tetani 1 per | 
( sporogenes. per 
Vibrion septique 0 in 


10,000 
0 to 10 
10,000 
0 to 10 


Cl. welchii.... — ‘ 10 te 
Cl. tetani 

Cl. sporogenes 10 to 
Vibrion septique 


..500 to 50,001 
irther thought desirable to 
100 to 1,000 per 


ite of anaerobes during the 


Drion septique 
treatment by the activated 
° Heated Sludge 
ess. This process is con- 
Cl. welchii..... 10 to 50,000 
e chiefly aerobic and very Cl. tetami......... corde 0 to 10 
. Cl. sporogenes. 10 to 2.000 
thing, is known of the role Vibrion septique 1 to 10 
e process by anaerobes. Effluent 
were collected at several steps Cl. welchii... ...5 to 10 per cc 
ess trom the entrance of the Cl. sporogenes.... +220 t0 10. per ec 
+] Vib septic None in 1 cc 
ie plant until it left either as — 


sludge. The samples collected It is apparent that 


Cl. welchii is by far 


sewage (4 samples), effluents the most numerous anaerobe of those 


4 
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studied and that Cl. sporogenes is less 
numerous with Vibrion septique and Cl. 
tetant present in much smaller numbers 
and not to be considered as being very 
common members of the anaerobic flora 
of sewage. 

The third part of the study dealt with 
the relative numbers of B. coli and Ci. 
welchu in the several steps of the activated 
sludge process. 

These organisms represent two distinct 
types of bacteria commonly found in 
sewage and are probably the two most 
numerous members of their respective 
types present. 2B. coli represents the non- 
spore-forming Gram negative anaerobe 


and C/. welchit represents the spore-form- 


ing anaerobes. Since they are the two 
types of organisms that are considered in 
the examination of water for its sanitary 
quality, it was considered advisable to 
study them particularly. 

Samples for this study, also collected at 
the Maywood Activated Sludge Plant, 
were taken as follows: foul sewage (10 
samples ), aeration tank (7 samples), set- 
tling tanks (7 samples), wet sludge (9 
samples), effluents (9 samples), pressed 
sludge (9 samples), and dried sludge (9 
samples ). Organisms were found in these 
samples as follows: 


Sewage 


coli 10,000 to 1,0 
welchii 10 t 


Aeration Tanks 
B. coli 10,000 to 1 


Cl welchii 10,000 to 1 
Sludges 

B. coli . . 100,000 to 10 

Cl. welchii | 
Settling Tanks 

B. coli 1,000 to 1 

Cl. welchii lt 
Dried Sludge 


B. coli 
Cl. welchii 1,000 to I 


It was evident that during the cours: 


the treatment C/. welchti increased in r 


tive numbers over B. coli in every ste; 
the process. Both showed marked 


crease in number in the aeration tanks a: 


wet sludges. Both showed marked 


crease in the numbers in the effluents 
compared with the sludges and aerat 


tank. 

In none of the samples collected 
there any evidence of large numbers 
spore-forming aerobes present. 
that were present were eliminate 


Was 


dilution of the sample, and the purificat 


of the anaerobe under examinatio! 
then the problem of eliminating t 
desirable anaerobes. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Anaerobes are common members of the 
bacterial flora of sewage, although they 
may not be so numerous as the aerobes. 
The anaerobes found most commonly) 
present in foul sewage are those found in 
the largest numbers in the intestinal tract 
of man. Of those studied Cl. welchit is 
the most numerous, with C/. sporogenes in 
smaller numbers, and Cl. tetani and 
Vibrion septique still more rare and not 
demonstrable in every sample of sewage. 
Cl. botulinum B. was found once (tannery 
waste) in 39 samples of sewage. 

During the course of treatment of 
sewage by the ac.vated sludge process 
any actual reduction of anaerobes cannot 


be considered to be demonstrate 
numerical difference between influent 
effluent may be considerable, but 
numbers present in the sludge a: 
into account this reduction is on! 
ent. Sludge contains more 
organisms than foul sewage. 
Comparing influent and effluent 
duction in numbers of B. colt 
welchu by the activated sludge p1 
marked, based on the numbers 
sewage and the effluent from th« 
tanks. B. coli is reduced in nun 
ereater extent than is Cl. welc/ 
lation in numbers between B. « 


welchu during the course ot tre 


= 

| 
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welchii is increased in its 6. Dried and pressed sludge may con 
ers during the whole course tain many 


sot 


anaerobes, mostly of the ¢ 
welchu group. 

wherf pressed contains large 

oth aerobic and anaerobic REFERENCES 


n this sludge is dried in 1. Klein. Rep. Med 


umbers of Cl. welchu sur "2. Klein 
m-spore-forming aerobes 
>. Simor 
ite, 1915, Ne 
are present in sewage, but 7. Cumming 
bers than aerobes. 
ymmon anaerobes present 
hose species found in the 
man. 
les examined Cl. welc/ii 
mmon anaerobe found. 
was found in less abund 
nd Vibrion septique were 


umbers Cl. botulinum 


activated sludge 

reduce the num 

bes to anv extent. The 

activated sludge plant 

anaerobes than the foul 
the plant. 


survived this process bet 
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SHOULD THE SCHICK TEST BE ABANDONED? 


WILFRED H. KELLOGG, M.D. 


Dire 


tor Bureau of Communicable Diseases, California State Board of 


Ber keley, ( altf. 


hone PROCEDURE of Schick testing 
preliminary to immunization has been 
so generally recommended and has be- 
come so well established that the two are 
indissolubly linked in the minds of most of 
us, and it would almost seem that the idea 


was sometimes harbored that the Schick 


test was a necessary part of the process 


of immunization; but in this paper evi- 
dence is presented to support the conten- 
tion that the Schick test for diphtheria 
susceptibility should be abandoned abso- 
lutely, not only in private but also in pub 
lic health practice. 

An extensive and accumulating expert 
ence in the Schick testing of large groups 
of persons, both children and adults, and 
the retesting of them after toxin-antitoxin 
immunization, has brought to light a num 
ber of sources of error that constitute a 
danger both from a public health stand 
point and as regards the welfare of the in 
dividuals concerned. ‘These drawbacks to 
the use ot the test have not been generally 
recognized, although some of them have 
heen noted by others; but there has been 
voiced no appreciation of the seriousness 
of the situation nor any question as to 
the advisability of modifying the practice 
regarding the use of the test in connection 
with the immunization of children against 


diphtheria. 


FRRORS DUE TO PROTEIN SENSITIVENESS 


Che 


sensitiveness to some of the proteins of 


occurrence of reactions due to 


the toxin mixture is a great and hitherto 
unappreciated source of error in the inter 


Re 


id betore the 4th Annual Meeting o 
Medical Associatior Yosemite 


pretation of the readings of t! 
test. It is the general understa: 


protein reactions can be easi 
guished by using a heated cont: 
pare with the test reaction, t 
being that the protein reaction r 
height in 24 to 48 hours, while | 
is not fully developed until 96 | 
passed. Furthermore, the prote 
is expected to fade quickly, lx 
gone when the positive Schic! 
This is in the main 
many variations 
developing and quick! 
fadir 


height. 
there are so 
rapidly 
toxin reactions and slow 
reactions, that many errors resu 
than would ever have been thou 
sible or known, had it not been 
large series of Schick tests cont: 
the guinea pig method that 
observed, 

The difference in color betwe« 
toxin reaction and the protein r 
frequently not demonstrable. 
actions oftentimes have a bright 
instead of the purplish tinge 
expected to help in distinguishin; 
the two, and sometimes even 


the 
acteristics seem to be slight) 
The error from protein reactio 
ally that of interpreting them as 
Schick which is on the safe sid 
opposite sometimes happens. 
centage of error in reading r 
those who are protein sensitive 
hands of even the most experie: 
quently as high as 50 per cent 
group of 94 
Kldridge State Home 
methods and selected because 


In one perso! 


tested 


1868] 


seudo reactions, there were 
not be decided between posi- 
ive by the Schick test. Of 
lS per cent, were found to be 
18, or S82 per cent, were 
mmune bv the Kellogg" test. 
orted as having a negative 
tion, was tound to have no 
| two that were read as posi- 
und to be protected. This 
of 27 per cent in the read- 
roup. A group of univer- 
gave an error of 10 out of 
of 66 persons tested in the 
School for the Deaf and Blind 
is combined positives. Of 
found to be actually unpro- 
had antitoxin in protective 
error was 50 per cent but 
Willits and one in Ukiah 
htheria, one in January, 

e other in November, 1924. 
e children had been regarded 
negative pseudo reactions in 


23, and consequently they had 
ven the toxin-antitoxin with 
he error in this case was un- 

; the Schick test readings were 
highly competent persons, 

ts in the State Department 
ith a record of thousands of 
redit. A boy in the Sonoma 
tested by us in April, 1923, 
las having a negative pseudo 
)xin-antitoxin was given, 
ember, 1924, he developed 


LITY OF LOCAL IMMUNITY 
traight Schick negative occurs 
le person and the toxin used 
e potent, about the only ex 
sible is that there are differ 
ivitv in different skin areas 
lividual, accounted for pos 
me form of local immunity. 
‘f course, to accept this ex 
the case of toxin suscepti 
parently it must be considered 
| tests that have recently been 
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made in which two separate Schick tests 
were placed on the same arm, one above 
and one below the elbow, it was noted that 
there was frequently a marked difference 
in the degree of reaction in the two loca 
tions. In one case, the protein reaction 
was noticeable on the lower arm and ab 
solutely nothing was observed on the 
upper arm. In two cases very severe 
positive reactions occurred on the lower 
arm and very slight reactions on the upper 
arm. In another case, this arrangement 
was reversed, no reaction appearing on 
the lower arm, but a definite positive 
Schick developing on the upper arm. All 
of these variations occurred in a group of 
11 persons. 

Evidently, the series of duplicate tests 
in the same individual made at the same 
time, reported by Park,? in which 2 per 
cent showed one positive and one negative 
reaction, is to be classed in the same 
group as to cause. This means 2 per cent 
of false negative reports, a serious matte 
for the persons concerned. In the Ukiah 
group, a child of 8 years gave a straight 
negative Schick in October, 1923, and 
accordingly was not immunized. In Feb 
ruary, 1924, she developed diphtheria. An 
inmate of the Sonoma State Home at 
Eldridge was Schick tested by us in April, 
1923, the result being a straight negative. 
In 1924, he was reported as having diph 
theria, although in this particular case 
there was no bacteriological confirmation. 
Dr. Sippy of Stockton has reported a case 
that gave a negative Schick test in May, 
1924, following toxin-antitoxin immuni 
zation, and which developed diphtheria in 
June, 1924. 

These examples of false negative 
Schick tests are not to be explained by 
lack of skill and experience on the part of 
the operators. Leaving ourselves out of 
consideration, if the skill of Park and his 
associates is not a guarantee against false 
negatives due, so far as we know, to the 


manner of making the injection or pos 


it follows that this must occur every 
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where, and it will be a safe assumption 
that Park’s figures of 2 per cent represent 
the absolute minimum of such errors. 
Further examples of false negative 
Schicks are found in those persons giving 
a positive Schick reaction after a previous 
Two children in the Ukiah 
schools who were found negative in Octo- 


negative one. 


ber, 1923, were found positive in Octo- 
ber, 1924. One or the other must have 
heen wrong, unless an immune person can 
lose his protection. The latter possibility 
not seemed likely in the 
investigators generally. The 
immunes 


has evidently 
minds of 

well-known steady increase of 
as age increases, is distinctly against the 
idea, because there is evidently a natural 
and inherited tendency toward the de 
velopment of antitoxin immunity, and, 
furthermore, no instances of loss of pro 
tection have been observed when it has 
once been demonstrated by the Kellogg 


test. 


LATE APPEARANCE OF REACTION 

Sometimes the Schick reaction does not 
commence to show itself until after the 
usual time set for the final inspection. On 
the hasis of 4 days for the full develop 
ment of the reaction, it is the custom to 
look at the arms for the last time on the 
4th day. That this may result in a false 
negative report is shown by the experi 
ence in a Lodi school where 2 children 
were examined and recorded as negative 
on the 4th day, and the reactions began 
to appear late on that same day and were 
confirmed as positive at a later visit to 
this school 


DETERIORATED TOXIN 


Probably the greatest single obstacle to 


accuracy in the Schick test is the tre 
mendous instability of diphtheria toxin. 
Under the influence of light, air, lapse of 
time, dilution and other less well under- 
stood influences, the toxic portion of the 
substance is steadily over into 
toxoid, which is inert so far as the skin 
test is concerned. Of course, this process 
is slow in a well “ ripened ” toxin, but it 


going 
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frequently happens that a sudden drop i; 
strength occurs. The smaller the bulk o; 
the toxin, the more likely are thes 
changes to occur. 

In the usual commercial Schick tes 
package, toxin for 50 tests (1 minima! 
lethal dose) is placed in one bottle and its 
bulk is so small that it can hardly be per 
ceived at all. Sterile salt solution is fur 
nished to dilute it to the proper strength 
The several deterioration al 
ready mentioned are favored by this 
method of packing, which is unavoidabk 
when small amounts are supplied. The 
deterioration of the toxin is a particular! 
serious matter for the physician applying 
only a few tests at a time, for he has 1 
check whatever against false 
from this cause, and is likely to conside: 
his patients immune, when a fresh ar 


causes of 


negatives 


active product would show them suscep- 
tible. This must happen frequenth 
laboratory tests by the standard lethal t 
method, of many different packages 
different makes, have shown an astonis 
ingly high percentage of inert material 
be on the market. These toxins were all 
right when they left the manufacturers 
they passed the Hygienic Laboratory test 
and were well within the expiration 

on the package; but many did not wit! 
stand the deteriorating influences afte: 
ward. Fifty-one samples were test 
from 14 lots supplied by 6 manufacturer: 
[wenty-nine samples were shown to 
not potent, and only 3 lots had no nm 
potent samples. 

It may be supposed that physicians wil’ 
be on their guard for poor toxin and wil! 
suspect the material if too many negat 
results are being obtained. - Theoretical! 
this may be so, but not practically 
practitioner will not think of this, a1 
is told nothing of it by the manufact 
in the literature accompanying the 
age. On the other hand, those who 
doing large numbers of tests might 
pected to be on the watch for such trou! 
but experience shows that they also 
quently overlook it. 


town, 380 children were 
Schick test by physicians who 


trained but not experienced in 
They used toxin put up by 
h most reliable biological houses 


‘t at all disturbed when they 


5 per cent of positive re 


his same group of physicians 


hildren in another school, and 


the health officer in reading 


ions. lhe only positives ob 


e in the two lower grades, all 


ren above these grades giving 
tions. Different lots of toxin 
sed in the upper and_ lower 


this showed conclusively that 


ed in the upper grades had 
On learning that only 25 


positive reactions had been 


the other town, we offered to 


and when this was done the 


75 per cent of positives. 


GATIVES AFTER IMMUNIZATION 


likely that there is some influ 


to make the Schick test un 


hose recently immunized with 


xin. Experience with a group 
rnia School for the Deaf and 


ns to show’ that false nevative 


ay be obtained in those im 


that the percentage of su 


Its ot this procedure may not 


s we have believed. The re 


ned in this group are disturbing 
lence in the Schick test, for 
ned an unusual number of false 


with a toxin which later passed 


potency test satisfactorily. 


y, this shows a disappointing 


immunity with toxin 


shows that there is prol 


tendency for this product to 


Idenly as does toxin 


DISCUSSION 


tice of immunizing children 


egard to their immune status has 


in its favor, and it has no dis- 


In discontinuing the Schick 


ihandoning a procedure that 
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even if not subject to the weaknesses al 
ready mentioned, is only of academic in 
terest so far as the age group requiring 
immunization is concerned. 

The time to immunize children is be 
tween the first and second years, not after 
they have entered school and have al 
ready run the gauntlet of exposure to in- 
fection. Our figures show that in Cali- 
fornia, about 60 per cent of the cases of 
diphtheria are under 9 years of age, while 
only about 25 per cent of the immuniza 
tions have been in this group. The 
younger children are practically all sus 
ceptible, fully 8O per cent in most local 
ties. Added to this almost universal need 
of immunization, we have the fact that 
the toxin-antitoxin in the form now used 
gives no disturbing reactions in children 
of this age. There is, therefore, no rea 
son at all why any chance, no matter how 
small, should be taken of permitting any 
hild to escape immunization by reason of 
a false belief in its immunity. Out of 
every large group of children subjected 
to one test or treatment, there will always 
be a.certain number who never appear for 
the second. Therefore, if this first inter 
view with the physician is for an injec 
tion of toxin-antitoxin instead of for a 
Schick test, the entire group will have re- 
ceived at least one of the series of im 
munizing injections. 

In small groups where it is desired to 
know whether or not an individual is im 
mune, and this may apply with some rea 
son to adults who are sometimes subject 
to rather severe protein reactions, the lal 
oratory test which is previously referred 
to may be used. This test requires only a 
small quantity of blood, from ™% to I c.c 
and it may be taken from a vein with 
fine needle or by puncturing the ear lobe 
as for the Widal test 

\s to the testing of immunized children 
later for the determination of immunity, 
the experience with the Blind School 
group previously referred to, shows the 
futility of using the Schick test for this 


purpose It does not matter whether the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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finding ot such a high percentage of 
actually unprotected persons among those 
giving negative Schicks following texin 
antitoxin immunization is to be explained 
as a curious exception to the normal be 
havior of the Schick reaction due to the 
toxin-antitoxin, or whether it is an 
example of the possibility of error in 
primary Schick tests. In either case it is 
a failure of the Schick test. The testing 
for susceptibility after immunization will 


be reserved, therefore, to the com 


have to 
paratively small number of individuals in 
whom there is more than the usual interest 
in the outcome of the procedure. These 
will be tested by guinea pig inoculation 
according to the method referred to as 
the only accurate method available. For 
public health purposes, the control of the 
disease will be just as effective if the small 
percentage who do not gain an immunity 
with one series of toxin-antitoxin injec 
tions remain susceptible. 


SUMMARY 

1. Observations are recorded showing 
that the Schick test is subject to errors in 
its application, which more than offset the 
value of the information derived from its 


AND CONCLUSIONS 


use. The causes of the errors are 

a. Unavoidable error in technique ot 
the injection, possibly also including 
variation of skin reactivity in dif 

ferent areas 

Unavoidable errors in the interpre 

tation of pseudo reactions. 

Deterioration of toxin against which 

there is no control when a few tests 


only are being made 


d. Lack of sufficient experienc: 
use of the test which multiplies 
possible sources of error. 

2. A high percentage of fals 

Schick tests has found ir 
following immunization, the inf 


been 


as to their true status having be: 
mined by laboratory test using th« 
method. 

3. The Schick test is of acac 
terest only and should be abandon 
pletely for the following reasons 

a. It 1s subject to a_ sufficier 

centage of false negative reali: 
result in the failure of prot 
children who otherwise wou! 
been protected. 
Knowledge of the immune 
children is not required, as 
those in the age group mo 
cerned are susceptible, wi! 
munization of the balance i 

no objection, 


General immunization ot 
without further attention to whet 
or not immunity has been 
will result in complete pub! 
control of diphtheria. 
4. For determining the immun 
of individuals and small 
this information is specially « 


groups 
lesire 


laboratory test of the author ts 
and accurate. 
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OES INTENSIVE WORK ON CARRIERS 
DECREASE DIPHTHERIA? 
ROYAL STOKES, M.D., A.P.H.A.; JOHN F. HOGAN, M.D., 
uxp C. LEROY EWING 


ureaus of Bacteriology and Communicable 
Health Department 


MINATION of 


in houses containing a 


the con- 
diphtheria for the presence 
eria bacillus was instituted im 
Dr. C. Hampson Jones, 

of Health, in 1898. At 
ulture only was taken from 
every contact and of the con- 
if cultures were negative 

is released from quarantine. 
ule was passed requiring two 
negative nose and throat cul- 
convalescent or any posi 
etore the house was released 
The the 

ilso examined aS soon as the 


ntine. contacts in 
orted, and positive contacts 
whenever possible from the 
called 


family. were 


ive contacts,” and when con 
ready tor release, cultures 
ise contacts were again taken 
other carriers which might 
| during the period of quar 
ter called “ release positive 
he house was not released, 
ntil the the 


ontacts, and release posi 


convalescents, 


iad all shown two successive 
the 
legative contacts one nega 
This might 
as the period when more 


ires from and 


nose 


iroat culture. 
irk was inaugurated, and the 
we propose to describe in 
1914 to 


forms a 


races the vears trom 


Ve This period 


Lisease ‘ 


Md. 


Baltimore, 


favorable opportunity to study the im 


fluence of these upon the 


diphtheria morbidity, since these measures 


measures 


include about all that might have any in 
fluence upon the 
aside from occasional prophylactic injec 


diphtheria morbidity 


tions of diphtheria antitoxin. The in 


fluence of toxin-antitoxin mixture in 


reducing the morbidity can also be ex 
cluded, since the use of this mixture was 
not practiced to any extent untel 1923 
CONVALESCENT CARRIERS 

Since the diphtheria bacillus was dis 
covered, the patient and convalescent have 
been regarded as dangerous to the sur 
rounding contacts. Weaver’ found diph 


theria bacilli in periods 


varying from 1 to. 


36 patients at 
3 


6 days trom the begu 
ning of the disease, and these bacilli «lis 
appeared in from 1 to 42 days after the 
culture was taken. Virulence tests 
from 1 to 38 


first 


were positive days after 
the disease had developed and subsequent 
cultures remained virulent from 1 to 39 
days after the first virulence test had 


proved Millet 
Ruh? in Cleveland made caretul re 


positive. Perkins, ancl 
ords 
during three years concerning the length 
of quarantine in 4,843 houses. The aver 
age length of quarantine was 20.5 days, 
the release cultures becoming negative 1 
periods varying from 3 to 90 days, with 
a few grouped as even over 9O days 
Bising® in 2,063 convalescents found all 
strains virulent, and the same result was 


recorded by Klinger and Schoch in 43 


| 
| 
| | 
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cases and Utheim in 79 cases. Wads- morphological initial or releas¢ 
worth in 380 convalescent carriers found and in 408, or 26.8 per cent, the 
337, or 88.6 per cent virulent. This work was positive. Until November 
indicates the danger from the convalescent used the so-called isolation meth 
and emphasizes the importance of isola- ing with pure colonies, but sinc: 
tion. we have used the whole cultur: 
In our experience, therefore 
BACILLI IN HEALTHY NON-CONTACTS number of morphological positiv« 
Goldberger, Williams and Hachtel* in gave a negative virulence test thar 
a study of 4,093 persons in the general cases of other observers cited, a 
population ot Detroit found morphologi proper conditions such as “| 
al diphtheria bacilli in only 0.9 per cent, quarantine these negative virule: 
and virulent bacilli in only 0.09 per cent. comprising about 75 per cent of 
This would roughly represent about 1 in riers, can be released from quaranti: 
100 cultures of morphological diphtheria mix with the community. Thi 
bacilli and 1 in 1,000 virulent diphtheria sider a great advantage, especi 
cultures taken from the general mixed the economic standpoint. 
population \We have also made a com; 
tween the percentage of positive at 
BACILLI IN CONTACTS tive virulence tests in initial an 
Figures which were given by Andrewes, Contacts in order to see if ther 
Bullock et al.* show that in 610 cultures 
from close contacts in institutions, bar 


appreciable difference. We have 
a total of 955 initial contacts, and 
racks, and hospital wards, 93 were posi 200, or 26.9 per cent, were virul 
tive morphologically, and all were viru 705, or 73.1 per’ cent, were non 

In 10.883 cultures In 427 release contacts studied wi 


S82 virulent and 345 non-virulent 


lent, or 15 per cent 


from infected houses, 892, or 8 per cent, 
were found positive, and 866, or 7 per centage of 19.2 and 80.8 respectiy 


cent, were tound virulent. They state greater percentage of releas« 

his table indicated that when the con 
tact is close the number of infected per 
sons 1s high, and that practically all strains TESTS IN 
of C. diphtheriae isolated from contacts In such institutions as hospitals 


therefore, is non-virulent. 
INSTITUTIONS 


ire virulent.” asvlums, homes for various grot 
From January 1, 1921, to October 1, nurseries, during 1924, we tested 

1924, we have taken cultures from the lence of 185 positive contacts ex; 

noses and throats ot 18.463 initial house Cases or other virulent carriers 


contacts, and 2,079 persons gave positive 29 cases were positive for virulet 


morphological cultures, a percentage ot 156 were negative, a percentag« 
11.2. In 10,544 release house contacts and 84.3 respectively. ° 
in which cultures were taken for the re- 
lease of quarantine, we found, excluding CULTURES FROM SCHOOL CHILDREN 
the initial positive contacts, 722 morpho During 1923 and 1924, we « 
logically positive for diphtheria, or 6.8 10,938 persons for diphtheria 
per cent. In 29,007 cultures from con fore they were allowed to entet 
tacts, therefore, we found 2,801 positive called “ Fresh Air Farm,” whic! 
morphological cultures, or 9.6 per cent. summer vacation to persons 
From January 1, 1921, to October 1, the school population. Of these 
1924, we have made 1,522 virulence tests 5.9 per cent, were positive mot 


on the organisms isolated from positive cally for diphtheria, and 622 ot 


e 
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rther tested, and 83, or 13.5 
found to be virulent. This 
irly 0.8 per cent of a group 

population during July 
ontained virulent diphtheria 
noses or throats. This cor- 
reneral way with the figures 
Bull, Doull and 
show that the percentage is 
luring the winter months. 
in November and Decem- 
ntage of virulent diphtheria 


Havens, 


e general school population 


ring February and March it 


May and June it is 0.87, 
gust it is 0.19. 


CONTACTS 
amount of work 
Baltimore concerning the 
the diphtheria bacillus in 
hroat of persons who have 


AND RELEASE 


able has 


to cases of diphtheria in 
ind the following plan is 


se of diphtheria is reported 
tment, a health officer visits 
es a placard thereon; and 
from the noses and throats 


ns other than the patient resid 


| house. This is for the 


of 


ecte 
separating from the rest 
persons whose throats or 
for the diphtheria 
idopting other appropriate 
that the disease will not 
the household. A 
virulence test is then made, 


sitive 


st proves negative for viru- 
irantine restrictions are lifted 
as such indi- 
incapable of 
If the virulence 


these persons, 
regarded 


as 


liphtheria. 


ive, we call such individuals 


tive contacts,” and they are 


the 


same as cases oO! 


wa) 


ria lhe bread winner on a 


> test can return to work 
\” quarantine is carried out 


are not allowed to to 


48) 
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school unless they are removed to a non 
infected household and negative cultures 
are then obtained from the nose and 
throat. 

When the house is ready for disinfec- 
tion and cleaning, a throat inspector is 
sent to take 


the household including the convalescent, 


cultures from everyone in 
and the house is not disinfected, nor is the 
the con 
valescent and positive contacts have had 


two successive negative cultures from the 


diphtheria sign removed, until 


throat and nose, or the cultures resembling 
the 
show a 


hacillus microscopically 
test. If the 
carrier remain 
10 days a 


diphtheria 
negative virulence 


convalescent or house 


microscopically positive for 
second virulence test is performed, which 
One set of cul 
tures the 
other contacts must also be found nega 
It might be added that every posi- 
release contact is examined 


is usually still positive. 
from the noses and throats of 


tive 
tive initial or 
for 
the 
the 


quarantine. 


virulence as a routine method, and 


information thus received expedites 


work and hastens the release from 


METHODS FOURTEEN CITIES 
We have studied the data obtained from 


northern 


IN 


from fourteen 


and the details of the 


questionnaires 
and southern cities, 
handling of diphtheria carriers are usually 
similar to those used in Baltimore. The 
main difference in the methods pursued 
to of cultures, 
since such cities as New York, Boston and 
Atlanta the taken 
by the physician, whereas the other cities 


seems be in the taking 


have contact cultures 


send an inspector for the purpose. Some 
cities require two negative cultures from 
all contacts, whereas others only require 
one, and some of the cities take cultures 
from an entire class when one or more 
cases of diphtheria have been reported 
Some take cultures from the children in 
the immediate proximity and some take 
cultures from cases which show suspicious 
symptoms in the nose, throat, or ear. A 


few of the cities take cultures from those 


| 
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in contact with a positive school carrier, 
either 


taken on admission before entrance is per- 


and in institutions, cultures are 


mitted to the general wards, or cultures 


are taken from th institution, of 


the 


entire 


simply from immediate contacts, 


according to the circumstances of ex 
posure and the number of cases of diph 
theria in the institution. Boston believes 
that 


diminished 


has 
in diphtheria, 


its policy carriers 
the 


most of 


concerning 
morbidity 

the 

under proper conditions in which the viru 


and cities release carriers 
lence test has proved negative. 

It might be stated then as a general 
conclusion that the methods pursued in 
handling the 


cities studied show no radical differences. 


carrier cases in ditterent 


INCIDENCE OF DIPHTHERIA IN CONTACTS 
Some of the early work seemed to indi 
cate that there was no increased incidence 
of diphtheria in contacts exposed to viru 
lent carriers outside of infected houses. 
Park® families during the 
winter for from two to four and one-half 


followed 20 


months, and in no instance with one or 
more carriers in the family did diphtheria 
develop. Doull’ followed the families of 
104 virulent from November to 


April, and only one clinical case of diph 


Carriers 


theria developed in this group during this 
time. 
riers, who probably had developed from 


This would indicate that these car- 


other carriers, rarely start the disease in 
In Park’s case, a number 
Schick 


carriers in 


their families 
of the members were 
Wadsworth® in 115 
cases of diphtheria 


positive. 
contact 
with found 8&5, or 
73.9 per cent, positive, whereas in the 
case of 33 carriers who were not in con 
tact with diphtheria cases he found only 
3 virulent, a percentage of 8.3. The non 
diphtheria contact carrier, therefore, does 
not show a virulent culture as frequently 
as the contact carrier from a clinical case 

Topley*® showed by a number of careful 
experiments that mice that are carriers 
of infectious intestinal organisms obtained 
directly from infected cases are more dan 
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verous to contacts than mice tha 
carners from carriers, the prima 
more dangerous than the seco: 
rier. Ina series of experiment: 
the miectious carrier becomes { 
removed 


trom the car) 
ciated with the originally disease 
the cases progressively decreas: 
the healthy susceptible contacts 
exposed to the carriers. Meader 


further 


7 diphtheria carriers who had 
associated with diphtheria cases t 
to 49 different schools with a tota 
of 1,294 in the same rooms. In 9 
a case of diphtheria appeared in t 
room as that in which the carri 
hut a long period elapsed befor 
developed, except in one case, ai 
case a short incubation of two da 
dered it unlikely that the carrie: 
the cause of the case. Of &8 sc! 
riers returning to school, no case 
theria developed in the same ro 
Doull and Lara'' found that du 
first month following the det 
diphtheria carriers not in cont 
diphtheria, the 
higher in the family contacts t! 
general population of Baltimor: 
“that the families ot 
carriers do incur 


clinical attack 


conclude : 
bacillus 
veloping clinical diphtheria whi 

small, is appreciably higher t 


a Tis! 


incurred by otherwise comparable 


in which such carriers are not 
exist.”” It was also proved by G 
Marshall and Moss’ that cult 
diphtheria from a healthy carr 
duced clinical diphtheria whe: 
on the throats of adult volunteer 
Since intensive work against « 
mainly directed towards the iso 
cases in the household of a clu 
of diphtheria and their separat 
quarantine from the public, we 
that it pays to take cultures fro 
contacts, and isolate the positive 
contacts, since these carrier cas 
often from the 


case. 


become infected 


NSIVI 


AND MORTALITY FROM 
DIPHTHERIA 

re obtained trom ten cities 

re and seven south of 

e northern cities mecluded 

hicago, Philadelphia, De 

Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Mil 

and Newark, and the 

ties included St. Louis, 


Francisco, 


Los 
Washington, 
Oakland. 
were selected as nearest to 


Louisville, and 
population. The curves of 
eath rates and morbidity 
rthern and southern cities 
these rates in Baltimore 

in figures I and II, which 
irnished by Dr. V. L. Elh 
pidemiologist of the Health 
nd it can be seen that both 
her in northern cities than in 
ties, and that with the excep 
ear both the case rates and 
faltimore than 
southern cities. 


re lower in 
orthern or 
e between the northern an 


ties can be partially explained 
‘nown fact that the negro is 
le to diphtheria than the 


nd the 


figures following, 
several southern cities, will 
detail. 

“«l from 1914 to 1923 inclu 
the 
0,000 for diphtheria among 
268, and the 


e colored population was 83 


w Orleans average case 


vulation was 
1923 inclusive in Newark, 
the case rate among the 
that among the 
In Baltimore from 1920 to 
ve the case rate for the whites 
tor the colored 60. 
laimed that these striking dif- 
re due entirely to a natural 
the case of the negro. The 


he 
Ol iM 


30, and 


recognized as fre 
‘ase owing perhaps to 


tity a physician or to have 


The lower case rate for 
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S/ / 


the negro, however, is so striking that 
it would seem that natural immunity must 
play a large part in accounting for this 
fact. 
firm this opinion. 


Studies of the mortality rates con 


FIGURI 


Ratt 
ties N th of Baltimor 


ities South of Baltir 


population 


FIGURE II 
ERIA ASE 
ties North 
Cities South « 
Baltimore 


that the 
rates in the southern cities 
northern 


It can be seen in figure I] 


average case 
studied is than in 
The methods of handling diph 


theria during this ten-year period are not 


lower the 


cities. 
radically different in either set of cities, 
and it may be that climate has something 
to do with this higher rate in the north 
In Baltimore, however, there is a much 
lower case rate than that for the northern 
cities and a somewhat lower case rate than 
that of the other southern cities. 

In order to determine whether the low 
case rate in Baltimore has been influenced 
work in carrier 


by intensive cases, we 


~ 
— ih 
a 
0 
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the general case rate for ten years in Baltimore, 
ities to the white race 176 per 100,000, while that of 
he colored population is 179, that of Washington 182 
a minimum of of New Orleans 215 
indamaximum between the case rates of 
phia It i he southern cities studied 
eption of New Orleans) is 
| appear that all of these 
accomplished about the sam 
the fight against the diphtheria 
We have not obtained 
ires as yet concerning the 
the various cities studied pr 
only remains to 
case rate of Baltin 
ten preceding vears with the 
rate for 1914 to 1923 lhe 
rate for the ten vears befor 
work, from 1904 to 1913 
seen in figure III, was 182, at 
age rate for the ten succe 
from 1914 to 1923 inclusive 
tensive work was done dropyx 
therefore, might 176 This would represent a 
cases per 100.000 po] 11] 


roughly basing this saving 


population 


present population of Baltim 
we can state approximates al 
it would mean a reduction 
ases vearly. While this is not 
vet we cannot hope that inter 
work will influence the dipht 
bidity to anything like the s 
the inoculation of tox 


mixture will later accomplis! 


CONCLUSIONS 


next com] 1. We believe from ou 


Baltimore and those of others that 


having a to suppose that virulent 
colored n that of fected houses, and to 
Baltimor olored popu schools where diphtheria 
tion of 14.8 per cent, Louisville pet urred, are capable of 


| 
ent, Washinetor Det nt and New theria 


ynable 


leans 26 per cent If it can be show 2. It is reas 


it the average case rate in Baltimore is though statistics are only 
ly lower than that of the other separate these virulent 
issumed that ublic 


las accounted 3. We believe 


upon these 


oO 
PHI 
shall first mare ve 
n the ter thert 
ltimore nes 
+ 
4 
| 
4 
j 
— ( 
al { 
erage assumed white case rate fron 
IAD t 19273 17 the ten northert 
es Wa al nore 
ee! ible t é thes« ears as 
sare 1 r veal 
\Ithous t of these northern 
TO ] | ‘ \\ De | 
vet pel! ent and 
ted that it not te fair to use thes 
+1 
northern pot wr wstinctiv white 
rt 
some esides nce that 
fre +] litlarar | arr 
) ere ( erage case rat arriers nas l 


e diphtheria morbidity in 


( 


the last decade, but that 
mly be practically elimi- 


iditional use of the toxin 


ire 
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A WORLD VIEW OF 
H EDUCATION occupied 


discussions at the 


rld Federation of Education 


linburgh in July. About 1,500 


world were present 
irly half of them 
1 section meeting Che 
summed up in the fol- 
} 


the Jo RNAI rv the 


tion, Sally Lucas Jean 


ill school children is a primary 
ition, and arrangements for 


Ith of the school child 
as a public duty 
ve interpreted in terms, not 


ving, but of the child and 


hea 


for the promotion of health 


ical examination of all chil 
physician at least three times 
fe At the period of school 
f about nine years, and also 


aving school. 


ved examinations the parent, 
should also be present 
program in physical educa 


omics should be based on the 


child’s condition, it is most 
sical examination records 
o the specialists in those 


Ss 


s to the classroom teacher 


a 


i 


mmend that arrangements 


is 


e benefits of such examina 
lized by the community until 
he doctors and dentists are 
he 
his service by the nurse, who 
he efforts of the classroom 
sts in physical education and 

well as the parents. Since 
ealth habits in the child is 
yn attitudes acquired at an 


highly desirable that all health 


in the lower grades, should 
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G., and Havens, L. C. Points of Interest 
ic Diagnosis of Suspected Diphtheria Cul 
Hy $:599-603 (Nov.), 1923 
H Some of the Factors Which Lead 
and Decline of Communicable Diseases 
1 and Animals ealth News, New York 
of Health, 18:19 201 (Aug.), 1923 
ulent Diphther 
455-456 (July 


» of Diphtheria Bacill 
trom nt nd trom Carriers lour 
A.M y ( 

». Topley, an lsor . S Sp 
Bacterial tro oup-to-g ip Infection 
H ygiene 
10. Meader rvations on the Diphthe 

ead of D | htheria 
11), 1 


H 


emphasize the positive aspect, stressing healt 


in terms of beauty, strength and joy 

Believing that health habits must be incul 

at an age as an integral part of al 

that all the activities 

towards this end 
1s necessary 
only for intelligent practice of personal 
health habits, but als a preparation for civ 
responsibility in matt yeal > scientific 
facts pertaining oul taught 
through correlation with many school subjects 
This aspect of health education should be em 
phasized in the upper grades 


Monthly weight charts should be kept for al 
children and as far as possible by the children 


themselves 

In order to prepare teachers for intellige: 
appreciation of health instruction and that the 
may acquire an effective technique of health 
teaching, teacher training centers should include 
carefully developed courses in health education 

Since many school systems do not provide 
specialists to supervise the health of school 
children, it is of the greatest importance that 
teachers in training receive instruction and 
pract which will fit them to conduct activities 
related to the objectives of the health examina 
tions and such special fields of health education 
as physical education and nutrition 


heers of the Health Section of the Pet 

ommittee of the World Federation of 

\ssociations are composed of Dr 

London, England, Chairman: Sally 

New York, N. Y., Secretary ; Mm 

Esther alve, Republic of Panama; Mlle 

Amelie Hamaide, Belgium; and Mrs. Helen 
Scott, Far East 

he conference in plenary session affirmed 

its belief that health education is the funda 


mental basis of all st ssful education 
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GARBAGE COLLECTION AND DISPOSAL IN 
SMALL COMMUNITIES* 


L. E. POOLE, M.D., Dr.P.H. 


Health Officer, Fairfield, Conn. 


SHE COLLECTION and disposal of | where there is a large summet 
| refuse is an important as there 1s at resorts. These 
community. This it a serious problem. f[ 
service has been one of tagers were able to bury 
luring the past forty sand, but as beaches are 
; sanitation, especially uilt up this method has 
10,000 to 50,000 population. ticable, and the garbage 
lic and public officials away. 
the fact that this is a In smaller towns there ; 
lem. It is difficult to or five scavengers who 


results obtained individual householder 
different character they are licensed and unde 
ices: because of the’ vision of some town official 
lack of sufficient records to determine the places they are responsible 


most rational | economical practice; collecting for their own purpos 

because political interference in feed hogs or to plow into the 
some places, especially where the contract fertilizer. Their methods ar 
system prevail In the larger cities, the be lax, and many nuisances res 
ollection and = disp garbage 1s 


usually an activit fal h of the city PROBLEMS IN FAIRFIEI 


vernment, either the department otf In order to formulate a 


public works or the department of health. method of collection and dispos 
Sometimes the contract is let to an indi town of Fairfield, a survey wa 


vidual, and this produces a problem ot the fall of 1924 of the territ 


dual authority. In the smaller towns the served, with special reference 
situation is even wo for the officials of community, present method 
hesitating to ask tor an appropriation for average amount collected pet 
this purpose, expect each householder t Fairfield is a_ residential 


take care of his oy earbage. Conse Lridgeport and is situated on | 
quently, nothing is done until the town Sound, covering about fort 
becomes thickl opulated in one or more miles. The population estim 
districts July 1, 1924, is 14,500, and 
aries greatly, iative-born Americans inc! 
usually averag garians, Poles, Irish and Ital! 
a suburban resi is an influx during the summe 
poorer sections ot 2,000 residents. \ fairly g 
town the amount condition had been maintain 
season, except population increased to suc! 
that ordinary methods for a 


munitv were no longer sa 


oral 
the 
Healt 
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URVEY OF FAIRFIELD in the suburbs who does the collecting. 
showed that householders In some instances, however, the city col- 
from $1.00 to $1.50 per lects and transports to a central place, 
scavengers, who collected where the contractor takes it up and dis- 
of garbage a day. It was _ poses of it outside the city. As contracts 

out one-third of the popula- are let for short terms usually, the suc- 
wn was served at a cost to cessful bidder is not enabled to provide 
06. Collection and disposal sufficient equipment to do the work effi- 

insatisfactory. Piggeries ciently. If the term were longer, he could 
the town had decreased and afford to spend the money necessary for 
was being disposed of by proper equipment. 

covering in some instances. Collection by the municipality is the 
vere made sometimes during most satisfactory svstem because the work 
sometimes at night. Though is done by city employes, utilizing teams 
found for disposal by bury- or trucks owned by the city. 

was often left just off the Of the 17 places studied, collection and 


ere even the required gravel disposal was found to be the responsibility 


not provided, for from 5 to of the department of public works o1 
some instances householders allied street departments in 7 instances, of 
sible for unsatisfactory con- the department of health in 6, and of the 
it they did not supply proper  selectmen, the burgesses and the fire dis 
simply placing garbage on an _ trict commission in | each, while in Scars 
the backyard, or in uncovered dale, N. Y., there is a separate division of 
s causing complaints to the waste collection and disposal provided 

under the charter. 
The percentage of population 
Y OF SEVENTEEN CITIES served varies from 33 per cent, as in Fai 
cation was made of methods held and Greenwich, to 100 per cent, as 
her places, by personal study, © Bridgeport, New Haven, Hartford, 
res and through the Connecti- West Haven, Scarsdale, and Greenville 
lepartment of Health. It was In the 10 places having separate colle: 

veneral there were two Ssvs- tions, the population served averaged 85 
llection separate and com per cent, while in the 7 places using the 
he separate system, each kind ombined system, the average was 63 per 
ollected by itself, and where cent. Where separate collections were 

n force, garbage is usually made, they averaged 6 collections a week 
feeding to hogs or by re and where combined collections were 
fermentation. In the com made the average was |ut 3 per week 
arbage, rubbish and ashes Che haul averaged three-tenths of a mile 
together and disposal is more in those communities using the com 
hurving and incineration bined system 

he combined system of col- 

und to be almost double EQUIPMENT 
eparate system, Equipment varies with the size of the 

re generally made in one community In Bridgeport, trailers with 


a combination of them metal body and side dump are used 


by contract, or by munici These are hauled by a truck or tractor 
ld was the only place sur- into the specific district to be served 
ised the scavenger method. where they are uncoupled and a pair ot 
ntract system, the contract horses hitched to each trailer \s these 


west bidder, usually a farmer are loaded they are taken to a central 


| 
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point where they are again hitched to the Che Beccari system of disposa 
tractor which takes them to the refuse dis ently introduced from Italy, will 
posal plant. Some places have trucks ot _ the installation at the rate of about 
from one to five tons capacity. In Stam- per 1,000 population, and the ope: 

gons with galvanized iron expensive because of handling 
several times. But there is sonx 
derived trom the sale of the humu 
after being ground and pressed 
It is apparent that the reduction process used for fertilizer. 


re 


METHODS OF DISPOSAI 


is suitable only for cities with a sufficient Burying garbage is an old way 
quantity of garl o make the grease _ tallen into disrepute because of impr 
extraction profitabl or the process 1s supervision and failure to provick 
able site. It would require that 


ollected separately and piled near 


expensive to 1 In this connection 
it is advisable for any city adopting this 


method ot disposal to have the control ot — to be used for a covering for the gar 
the slaughter house, in order to profit also. Boxes and cans left uncovered 
from the grease extracted trom the dis ause odors, but provide a place 
arded portions of the animals. Due to to hibernate and for water to a 
odors the plant must be located at a con ind form a breeding place for mos 
siderable distance from any thickly set lt carried out in a proper way 
tled part of the community, which also would be one of the most economi 
entails extra expense in hauling. It must of 


disposing ot garbage, becaus 
be managed by a man of technical knowl- e used where ground needs to b 
edge as well as business ability, for he d the only cost would be the 
nust make the sale of the by-produc \ summary of the outstand 
idvantage to the city revealed by the present study is 
Because incinerators destroy all odor, in the table on page 883. 
they can be installed where it is necessar\ \fter looking over the nat 


financial resources of the tow 
held, and making a study of the 
sizes to suit different needs lwo small methods as practiced in the grou 
incinerator plants may be more advan und towns. it was decided to 
tageous than one large plant because of 


to locate the plant in the neighborhood ot! 


dwellings. They are made of various 


tollowing method of disposal ol 
the shorter haul necessary, which makes _ for the town of Fairfield. <A 

up for the greate: of installation and 
operation of two plat Where it is nec 


essary to usé¢ al with the garbage to 


found near the center of the tow: 
is accessible to all points, but situat 
enough from dwellings to be ot 

create enough heat to burn the garbage, it ment to the district. The place 1 

adds considerably to the maintenance cost is Ward’s Island, and is locate: 
Constant supervision and some technical e of the salt marsh about a n 
skill are required, and there is no revenue he Sound. The tract contains ; 
trom the process cres. The land is high and dry 
teed garbage to tains a large sand bank, fron 
hogs, this is the best method of all from 


Where it is possi! le to 


covering may be obtained if enou 
a financial standpoint, for a considerable are not collected for this purp 
profit can be made from the sale of the Che town has adopted a syst 


animals But, collections must be made 


municipal coilection and disp 
I 


otten enough to insure fresh garbage for varbage and refuse, using the 
the hogs, and someone must be in charge  svstem of collection, twice a week 

who is familiar with the raising of hogs mer and once a week in winter. LD 
and the best method of 


lisposing of them. of garbage is by burying, while rm 
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» Dusrosa 


Supervisor 


Dept. Pub. W 
Dept. Pub. W 


Street Dept 
Dept. Pub. W 
Health Dept 
Health Dept 


\lunicipality 
Municipality 
Municipality 
Municipality ; 
contract 
Municipality 
Municipality 
scavenger 
ontractor 
( ontractor 
Municipality 
Contractor 
( ontractor 
Municipality 


{ ntr 


Street Dept 
Street Dept 
Selectmen 
Heaith Dept 
Fire Dist. Com 
Burgesses 
Health Dept. 
Health Dept. 
Health Dept 
Waste Dept 
Health Dept 


actor 
n a small incinerator built 
‘§ disposal. The town fur 
time caretaker for duty at the 
osal, 
tion and disposal for the 
rfield will require an outlay 
three Ford trucks with 
bodies, $1,000 for 10 acres 
$500 for an incinerator. The 
of operation and mainte 


OF GARBAGE ft SELECTED 


Method Pounds 
ot per 
Collection ( apita 


Separate 
Separate 


Separate 


Method 
ot 


Disposal 


ITIES 


Fed to hogs 
Reduction 


Fed to hogs 


P 


NED 1924 

Net Cost of 
oll. and Dis; 
er cap. Per ton 
32 


$0 $4 


Buried 
Inciner 


Buried 


Combined 
Combined 
Combined 


ition 


Fed to hogs 
Buried 
Fed to hogs 
Buried 
Fed to hogs 
Fed to hogs 
Bur ed 
Buried 
Fed to hogs 
Beccari 

to hogs 


Sepa 
Combined 
Separate 
Combined 
Separate 
Separate 
Combined 
Combined 
Separate 
Separate 
Separate 


would be as follows: 
$300.00 
600,00 
3,600.00 
3,000.00 
1 000.00 
250.00 
250.00 


nance annually 
Repairs . 
(Gasoline and oil... . 
men’s salaries 
men collectors. .. 

1 full-time caretaker 
Garage storage 
Insurance and incidentals. 


drivers 


> 

> 
3 


Total.... $9,000.00 


DETECTION OF CARRIERS OF B. TYPHOSUS 
AND B. PARATYPHOSUS* 


CTH GILBERT, M.D., F. C. 


STEWART anv H. H. OWEN 


Division of Laboratories and Research, 
ew York State Department of Health, Alban) 


UCH easier to collect speci- 
ocd than of feces that health 
wish to submit the former 
typhosus 
later by 
exam- 


for carriers of B. 


to followed 


be 
ns for confirmatory 

agglutination be obtained. 
of the literature and 
examinations made in this 


ate that such a procedure 
| upon to detect all carriers 


OT paratyphosus. 


Bacter 
Washington, 


Meeting 


ologists 


Chesley, Burns, Green and Wade,' of 
the State 
Health, published an 
years’ experience in the search for car- 
Of 30 


Minnesota Department of 


account of three 


riers. the 69 carriers identified, 
were inmates of a hospital for the insane 
and the blood 1 24 of 


definite agglutination reaction before 


these gave a 
the 
the 
the 
pa 


rom 


Five of 
ot 


administration of vaccine 


carriers were found in a study 


agglutination reaction in tuberculous 
tients, later cultural examinations proving 
1 of them to harbor typhoid, and 4 para 


tvphoid bacilli. Blood specimens from 30 


| 
Tih at 
ntract 158 
\l cipalit 185 10 4¢ 4.09 
pality ar 
ntract | 199 _ 18 1.8 
499 ¢ 1.09 8 
199 2 ) 
4 199 ] 6. 6.2 
199 33 33 
4 199 7 7 
199 18 1.81 
199 ) 33 ; S50 
199 45 4.57 
1.9 10.9 
| 
4 
\ } 
| 
4 


R84 THI 


of the remaining 3 

reaction with / 

ind 4 partial 
Bigelow, 


everal instances ot t 


WV ore 
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gave agglutination 


SUS 
ester, describes 
he detection of car 

agglutination re 


ce, blood specimens 


ersons who gave a 


Only 1 specimen gave 


lati 


presence 


rganisms in the urine 
1:1800 whe 


apparen 


\ similar case | 


6 11 
tells o 


Is 


maintained 
very little 


with Varial 


» of the bacilli in 
rmuttent 
Ivnn and Lowe 
persistent 
titre of who 
mittent 


Carrie! 


Ww hose 


tion 


were isolated trot e 


mitted from carrie 
hlood 
ivglutinate 


these Da 
the cultur 
nor 
partially 


made Ol 


from 


them only 


inations were 


ating 


were 


the teces 


ients either did 


and B, 


later from the feces 


m reaction, 


describe a urinary 
titre of whose 
the 


It rose as high as 


ort 


many typhoid 
to 


free from them 


‘250 when 
tly 


lescribed by Ravenel 


blood 


150 


irrier, whose 
ating titre of 1 
ion, while the pres 
was ap] 


aescripe 


England, 


Carrier, 


an imtet 


and 


Same 


organism 


this labora 

23 instances 
paratyphoid bacilli 
cal specimens sub 
Specimens of drie:l 
not 
agglutinated 
The cultural exam 


es ofr 


dates as nearly as 


wossible to those on which the blood speci 


mens were submitted 


\ partial agglutinati 


on reaction was ol 


26 complete 


PusLic HEALTH 
tained in specimens from 10 cases 


occurred twice with specimens 


patients; it also occurred in th 
l of the patients whose blood 

nitely agglutinated B. typhosus 

a partial agglutination reactior 
tained consistently with B. pa 

B, although B. typhosus was isol 
the feces. 

15 


showed no reaction, and 3 of t 


Ageglutination tests on 
from individuals whose blood 
definite reactions. In 1 case a s 
specimen gave a partial reactior 
blood from carriers of 
not agglutinate 
hosus 4 -B nor Bf ph 


Stances, 


PAIOSUS 


CONCLUSION 
hese results clearly indicat 
for 


sity submitting specimens 


urine when a search for or 
the enteric disease group is 
Phe ot blood 


also valuable. since the advisabilit 


examination 


mitting a series of specimens 


examination would be indicate 
or partial agglutination should | 


stances where no orga 


im 


isolated from the 
mens of feces and urine. 


nificance are 
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A FAMILY OF TYPHOID CARRIERS 
ANNA DEAN DULANEY 
ssistant Professor, Bacteriology and Preventive Medicine, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


first week of July 
; of typhoid were reported 
officer of Columbia, Mis- 
pealed to the Public Health 
1r aid in finding the cause of 
and the investigation brought 
resting story. 
individuals affected were 
patrons of a small dairy, 
er a trade name. The dairy 
the S. family which con 
ither, mother, young daugh 
son and his wife. 


TYPHOID HISTOR) 
gave a history of typhoid 
the mother’s infection dated 

rs; and the daughter-in-law 
from a severe form of the 
) months ago. 


DAIRY HISTORY 
e second venture of the S. 
e dairy business. Some 10 


had opened a dairy which 
reed to close 2 years later 
outbreak of typhoid, the 

h was found to be the milk 
Definite figures regard- 
break have been misplaced, 
records showed that the 
und to be a typhoid carrier 


1924, the family moved 
reopened the dairy under a 
and until July, 1925, all went 


before, the father milked the 
he mother prepared the milk 


tion. No other member of 


issisted in caring for the milk. 


the dairy was sold to an old 


man who engaged the son, E., and his 
wife, R., to operate it for him. On this 
date E. and R. assumed charge, E. milk 
ing the cows and pooling the milk in a 
wide open mouthed container, and R. 
bottling the milk and capping the bottles. 


LABORATORY FINDINGS 

Specimens of urine and feces were ob 
tained from the adult members of the 
family. Endo plates from the specimen 
of feces from R. gave typhoid-like colo- 
nies giving very slight agglutination with 
antityphoid serum. Subsequent trans- 
plants from these colonies gave definite 
agglutination with known antityphoid 
serum and with the serums of infected 
individuals. A second specimen of feces 
also gave typhoid organisms. Typhoid 
organisms were not demonstrated in any 
specimen from other members of the 
family. It is to be regretted that circum 
stances prevented further examination 
by means of duodenal aspiration—of the 
father. 

SANITARY CONDITIONS 

The sanitary picture would serve nicely 
in any text on hygiene. An outdoor toilet 
was located about 30 feet from the milk 
house and about 50 feet from the cistern, 
formerly used for drinking purposes, and 
was above the level of the well. City 
water was used for washing the milk 
vessels, but was carried to the milk house 
through a hose that lay on the ground and 
led from a hydrant behind the toilet. 


FURTHER FINDINGS 
It was later learned that E. and R. had 


only been married a year and that R. had 
spent only 2 weeks in the S. home during 


1885] 
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\ugust, 1924 hree weeks later, she lapsing carriers.” He suggests 
developed typhoid. By exclusion it is a condition is due to some surviy 
reasonably certain that her infection took of infection in a generally imn 
place during the 2 weeks spent at the S. which may be active at times and 
home Chree weeks after she began to at other times, due to the strugek 
handle the milk in June, 1925, cases of the organisms and immune mec! 
typhoid appeared and the final count in- _ the individual. 
olved 22 patrons of the dairy who were This history shows clearly t 
infected. All recovered. The father has tance of licensing milk produce: 
ipparently been a carrier for 26 years. making bacteriological examinati 
He was responsible for an epidemic 8 fore issuing a license. The histor 
vears ago, and undoubtedly responsible also be carefully considered. 1 
for his daughter-in-law’s infection 10 precautions been taken, Colum) 
months ago. The location of the toilet in have been spared a costly out! 
respect to the cistern from which the her citizens much alarm. The water 
family drank water last summer could _ the city comes from wells more thar 
vccount for her infection, or it could have feet deep, and is constantly e» 
been transmitted in other ways. hacteriologically 
The father evidently belongs to the 
class which Nichols! calls “chronic re- 


REFERENCE 


THE STATE CONTROL OF MENTAL HYGIENE 


ITH THE GROWING interest in hygiene activities be developed 
mental hygiene, the question as to state health department, or (| 
where official activities in this field should partment of mental diseases ? ”’ 
he developed becomes an interesting one. The authorities of Alberta 
lo ascertain opinions on this, 62 stateand New Hampshire, Vermont 
rrovincial health authorities were ques Delaware, North Dakota, Sout 
tioned on this point, and at the same time Saskatchewan, Ohio and Virg 
information 5 poin f fact was re that in their opinion such acti 
quested. The 55 replies which were re best be developed by or und 
ceived make interesting reading They provincial departments of mental 


indicate a difference of opinion and a wide On the other hand, Maine, | 


diversity of practice Brunswick, Hawaii, Manitoba, 
Since the opinion on jurisdiction was Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, Kentu 
hat of responsible officials in the states, sour, New Mexico, Oregon 
territories and provinces, they should consin authorities all state that 
some weight. Since the opinions opinion such functions should 
hev a worth considering pe state or provincial health dé 
The question asked was: “In Similarly those of Nova Scot 
pinion should state-wide mental Rico, Louisiana, Oklahoma 
and West Virginia believe the 
partments should shape and di 
activities, while Iowa in a bro 


THE STATE CONTROL 


g perhaps the width of 
and more the 
than the means employed, 


interest in 


ves, in either.” 
issachusetts and New York 


vive the information that 
their states the matter is 

by statute allocating such 
he first two states to depart 
lic welfare and mental dis- 
ively, and in the case of New 
a separate department, no 
as to desirability can be 
embarrassment, the Com- 
Health of New York also 
his proposal as it amends 


mn, although passed by two 
islatures, will be voted on 
art of a general scheme ot 
amendments affecting a re 
State government 
hat similar position are the 
Pennsylvania, who report 
inion such activities should 
lepartment of public wel 
ase of Pennsylvania, or 


New 


1e obvious point is to 


department as in 


scope of activities 
public welfare in each 
reneral statement of this 
v to all states and 


North 


express 


onnecticut, Hawa, 
Rhode Island 
ire not suitable to general 

\rkansas 


ypen on the question but 


Health Officer of 


e that mental hygiene should 
i bureau of child hygiene 
health department.” 
State Health Officer ot 
the superintendent of the 

pital at Raleigh filed the 
and he very 
state 


“Ase 


Carolina, 
“ves” to both 

| state mental d 
Connecticut replies 
hvgiene should 

health 


lepartment of 


State depart 


mental 
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Rhode Island authorities 
state that they are open on the subject 
though leaning toward the health depart 
Hawaii reports that although very 
hygiene duties have been 


diseases. The 


ment. 
definite mental 
assigned to the Territorial University 
which later reference will be made), they 
believe such activities come more logically 
under the health department. Both Min- 
nesota and Nebraska register doubt as to 
the wisdom of developing mental hygiene 


(to 


functions as part of state governmental 
machinery at present, but if such is to be 
done content themselves with an emphati 
opinion that they should not be under 
the health department. The majority of 
opinions, however, do not agree with this 
STERILIZATION LAWS 
In addition to eliciting these opinions 
on jurisdiction, data was assembled on 
the status of provision for mental hvgiene 
work. Each authority was asked: “ Has 
vour state a sterilization law? ”’ 
It was purposely decided to go no fur 


phase ot 


ther into this interesting govern 
mental mental and social hygiene experi 
than to ask if such a type of law 
effect 
represented, leaving to some future report 


char 


ment 


was 1! in the several jurisdictions 


a further analvsis as to the scope, 


acter and practical experience in adminis 
tration of such laws in various states, ter 
provinces. A definite repl, 


was made to this question o1 


ritories and 
every ues 
tionnaire returned 

The following replied simply that no 


such laws are in force in their juris 


ly Tions 


Seven provinces: Alber Columbia, 


Brunswick, otia, Que 


va, At 
Hamp 
Mexic: 


by 
Saskatchewal 
e | territories Vlas] nal Zor 
Elawe Porto Ri 
went tour states \labama \r 
‘ 1e 
e\ etat 
+] vince et ng egat 1 statement { 
New that “ evi Torce was 
| 
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Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Indiana, lowa, Ken 
tucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Missouri, 


Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, 


Perhaps the most interesting and sig 
nificant fact that our present questionnaire 
has elicited is the reply from 18 states 
that a sterilization law of some sort is in 
effect. Of these California, Michigan, 
Connecticut, North Dakota, Delaware, 
Kansas, Maine, Oregon, Utah and Vir 
vinia make no comment. The comments 

the 8 additional states are intet 
esting 


Minnesot ‘ st passed and approved 
22 sterilize feeble 


stitutions on consent ol 


at direction of Stat 


The State Commissioner of Healt] 


done more harm thar 


nly eftective mn the 


nstitutions ! 


Washinet 
state instituti 


Wisconsin 


particular! 
1 on 


i 


DEVELOPMENTS IN MENTAL HYGIENI 
\ total of 25 states, provinces and terri 
‘plied to one or more of the other 
tour questions which were asked covering 
development in mental hygiene. Because 
of the variety of replies and comments 
indicated, instead of attempting to analyze 
these by groups it will probably be more 
intelligible to give them in order. 

New Brunswicl ports legislation affecting 
mental hygiene but 1 langes since 1923, with 
out further comment 

Manitoba—Reports an addition of a psycho 
pathic wing to an existing mental hospital as 
the only new development 

Saskatchewa Ku hed copies of legisla 
tion introduced which space does not permit us 


to quote, and reports that divisions 


hygiene have been created by virtue of 


5 of the Acts of 1922 and 54 of 
1923, and further reports that a sur 
subject of mental hygiene was n 
Canadian Mental Hygiene Associat 
Territory of Hawaii—Reports a 
esting development, namely, that a ps 
and psychopathic clinic has been 


under the management of the regent 


Territory University, and sends a 
Act which is too long to quote; 


further that an allowance of $20,000 { 


and $3,000 for expenses has been 
this clinic 

\labama—While reporting no 

ments, states that an interesting 

is held on mental hygiene 

March 


\rizona—Reports that while n 


we 


n has been introduced or bureau 
voluntary organization perfect 
nplete survey of the mental 
was conducted by the National 

Mental Hygiene in the year 1922 
\rkansas—Reports that while tl 
special legislation introduced or 
uppropriations made available 
hild Hygiene if the State 
to a limited extent, ts 
ncouraging activities 
hygiene 
alifornia—Reports that ment 
have been established in S 
and Los Angeles by voluntary 
Connecticut—Reports that legislat 
ntroduced affecting this subject si 
that no bureaus or divisio1 
hygiene have been created, but that 
tions of $1,000 for a_ psychiatri 
for a two-year period, and $10,000 { 
mental hygiene in the State Ds 
Health have been established sinc: 
1923. Under the provisions of tl 
tion the State Department of Healt 
assisting communities the establ 
their own mental hygiene clinics, 
demonstration clinics maintained 
surveyed the general population 
and private neuropsychiatric hospitals 
piled statistics thereon; has examin 
children in county institutions and r 
proper education and placement for 
distributed much literature and giv 


_ 


bearing on the subject; and has assis! 


with special mental hygiene problem 


Rhode Island, \ct 
\\ 
West Virginia, W 

| ara ntrol 
\f 
Montana 
iSKad \ 
t Lal na ment Wie ave su 
law but not Decent 
kKota—Neports Law not utilized 
‘ 
1es it only affects inmates 
irve VISIOT t law 
The 1S tur ha just 
iw but er will et it 


hildren’s 


THE STATI 


orts that a training school for 
s has been established 

vers that no new legislation has 
but that definite 
activities are carried out in the 
Public Welfare in_ the 


ninology, by sub 


since 1923, 


ent 
virtue of a 
known as the Institute 

to which abnormal 


for 
and 
nt children are sent for observa 
hat out of a total appropria 

r this Division of Criminology 
rtion is devoted to this Institute 
search, and that in 1923 a special 
$60,000 was made for a survey 
children, including mentally 
e carried out by the Depart 
Among the voluntary 


Illinois 


carries on 


/ 


ltare. 


made of the 


al Hygiene which 


vearly budget of about $7,000 


rts that $5,000 has been appro 


te mental hygiene committe 


official activity, but en 


a program of the annual meet- 


nsas Mental Hygiene Society as 


tivity of an unofficial organ 
Mental Hy- 
Health, 
ppropriation, and, in reference 


“All 


way 


Bureau of 
Board of 


a 
the State 
ptimistically reports: 
are created th same 
tl This state 
carried out the 

Me ntal H 


orts no new 


aiso 


Na 


money 


legislation 
the Division of Mental Hygiene 
in the State Department of 
in appropriation 
year of $21,530 available 
the 


he State 


active 
Mental 
secretary 


and 


existence 
Society tor 
a full-time executive 
Reports that 
1923, in 1923 Chapter 385 


while no legislation 
f that vear created a psychopathic 

the Minnesota General Hospital, 
ise nO appropriation was made in 
ntinuing the work of this depart 
have to stop June 30 of this year 

rt that the State Board of Con- 
ted $5,000 per year in the two-year 
1925 to 1927 for scientific reseatch, 


Bureau of the Board of 


CONTROL 
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Control has been granted $6,000 for the sam« 
period, but that this will really all be used for 
held 
the 
ments, 
that through a 
Foundation, the 
ceives a sum of $49,000 per annum tor 


connection with supervision ot 


Under 


reports 


work in 


feebleminded. voluntary develop 
interesting 


Rocke feller 


Minnesota re 


Minnesota the very 


iact gift of the 
University of 
a period 
of five years, this being made available to estab 


hild 


information is 


lish an institute of welfare Interesting 


additional given in reference to 
this from the authorities of the university which 
limitation of space will not permit giving in this 
report This is a significant and interesting 
development on mental hygiene 

but that 
Healt! 


whicl 


Missouri—Reports no official activity 


there is an organization known as the 


Conservation Association in Kansas City 


is Carrying out an active mental hygiene pr 
gram 


New 


tion of 


\nswers ves” 


} 1 


Mexico 
whether k lation has been introduces 


subject, and goes further to state 


affecting the 
welfare, not con 
Health 


and mental hygien 


that a state bureau of child 


nected with the Department of but an 


agency for social service 


is in existence. It receives an appropriation 


$17,000, part of which is used for mental h 


ic 


purposes \t present there are no volu 
tary activities 


New York 


Commissioner 


The reply is most interesting 


the reporting a variety 


introduced which to some degree affect mental 


hygiene, a considerable list of enactments wht 


have some bearing on mental hygiene, but most 


of which relate to routine develop 


ments in for mental diseases, and 


the proposed constitutional amendment already 
referred to. No definite statement 1s made in 
reference to mental hygiene developments along 
voluntary lines 
Ohio 


hygiene 


Reports that the only work in mental 
that is 
the 


Department of 


being officially done is_ the 
of Juvenile Research 
Public Welfare, 


segregate what 


the Depart 


activities in Bureau 


in the State 


and states it is impossible to 
portion of the apy 


Public Welfar« 


as devoted to definite 


appropriation for 


ment of might be considered 


activities 


1923, 


mental hygiene 


Oregon—Reports no legislation since 
but states that $1,578,208 was appropriated for 
the biennium for the two state hospitals for the 
care of the insane 

Reports that matters pertain 


handled in that state 


Pennsylvania 
ing to mental hygiene are 
by a bureau of mental health in the Department 


| 
| 
til! 
t 
t 
| 
& 
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{f Welfare, which is covered by the Mental Wisconsin—Keports that legislati 


Health th ar 1923, but since that introduced affecting child hygiene s 


date there have to this and in answer to the second questior 


amendments 


divisions have been a division dealing with mental hygie1 


adequate appropriation for the children has been created in the St 
maintained, ment of Education, and for this 


being 
ppropriation of $9,000 is made by 


$50,000 bein le for the use of this 
available generally 
Welfare They stat 


outstanding activity in the line lL hese seem to be the most 


ture, presumably on an annual bas 


in the last two years has features of mental hygiene devel 
n of mental apres for the past 2 years as far as 
re were but 7 in 192] 
_ ionnaire method can bring then 
mention are iecture 
lt is evident that the developn 
normal schools and 
eat ntal h no sense unitorm throughout 
and provinces. Much of the wor 


— as mental hygiene is in fact curat 
mental hvgiene which than preventive, though evide 
true attitude of prevention are 


inics in two 


one much work 


State 
cial 
ntroduced or passed, bu 
mental hygiene clink 


f Richmond unde: 


PSYCHOLOGY IN RURAL PUBLIC HEALTH WORK 


chickenpox an 

ested in producing 
bene nt This 
quickly overcome 


to a I! 


ere cases close a it 
which was built flush w 
the main street 
the desired effect a1 
accinate prac tically all 
il 1 a very large 
600 people i 


surrounding countr 


matters ion of this 


in the small tion was very profuse on he 
great difficult hands, was of greater value 1 
because state ins 1 than was the advice 
were freely ~ulat among the pec F. W. § rs, M.D., D1 


in question alth Officer, Syracuse. 


gener: 


community lat ! ise 


no new buenas 
ited ut al 
the 
enta eT 
the creat multi 
resent 4] where 
ther t ties W 
‘ iven 
ne s t ‘ s supported entirely s have he ect i New | 
, British Colun 1, no new legis 
priva tributiot it that nothins the n 192] 
‘ ernment wt } were 
t this work has beet arrie 
were le the Asylum f 
est chy , ‘ } nic was established at the 
anital the of Vancouve 
dren is The State Health 
] tate healt et tment 
i ne! pre int t the rural districts vas 1 the | 
wenera il re i | e vaiue oO nter a scare I 
) ‘ x reopie wi i skeptic 
| ept t | i a nel DoT r trend er, DY placil 
prefers e expert if tl 
ValK 
el vi ave ala 
ade a pa SC 
‘ ) 


COMMERCIAL SALESMANSHIP APPLIED TO 
PUBLIC HEALTH WORK 


CHARLES F. ROGERS 


Field Agent, Anti-Tuberculosis League of Cleveland, O. 


THLE greatest obstacles to 
ome by the public health 
is that of inducing that por 
pulace for whom some form 
ice has been established to 
antages which that service 
was stated at the Conference 
ns held in Washington in 
lhe people whom he (the 
serves are in a large part 
e purpose and method of 
work, are suspicious, sensi- 
ned to resent interference 
ed habits and customs.” ! 
ns thus described have not 
rially since these words were 
hat agency or means can be 
ction to overcome this ob 
remove the barriers which 
revented the public health 
attaining his goal? 
this question it is necessary, 
merate the methods that have 
| up to the present moment ; 
lvze these methods and 
rein lies the cause of the 
to decide whether these 
thrown into the discard 
an be used as the foun 
ipon which to base future 
to determine what addi 
is needed to remedy the 
last, to set forth certain 
ng upon what foundation 
»f the effectiveness of this 
based. 
d, the methods employed 
he said to consist of certain 
ertising, including publicity, 


and imstruction in health matters, or as 
some call it, health education lhe ele- 
ment of force has entered into the work 
in some communities but only to a limited 
extent. Furthermore, force has made 
only a very slight contribution to the 
advancement of the work and, at times, 
has proved to be a real detriment. It 1s, 
therefore, mentioned merely as a matter 
of history. In the main, the major effort 
has consisted of advertising and education 
and to these two agents should go the 
credit for what thus far has been accom 
plished. On the other hand, the ver 
fact that certain groups, which in the 
aggregate total no inconsiderable number, 
still refuse to accept any form of health 
service, or else accept it so tardily that 
the possible benefits to be derived are 
greatly diminished, indicates the degree 
of failure with which these methods are 
to be charged. Wherein lies the cause of 
this failure: 

lo the mind of the writer, with the 
exception of the element of force, the 
failure is due not to an error in judgment 
in selecting the two methods that have 
heretofore been used so extensively, but 
rather to the error of assuming that these 
two factors in themselves constituted a 
complete process \dvertising, which 


‘sows the seed,” and which, in public 
health work, has consisted largely of in 


forming the public that a certain type of 
health service has been created: and edu 
cation, which “ cultivates the soil,” and 
which may be said to consist of instruc 
tion in matters pertaining to one’s health, 
the health of some member of his family, 
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() 


RQ? 


or the health of the community at large; 
Further- 
shown later on, they are 


all 


are both absolutely essential. 
more, as will | 
the 
efforts. However, it has been discovered 
that the ot 
quite powerful agencies have not 
to 


foundation stones for future 


combined forces these two 


been 


sufficient sweep away all the barriers 


of “ignorance,” “ suspicion,” “ sensitive 


"and “ resentment ’”’ and induce the 


ness, 
individual to accept the service. To com 


plete the process there must be added 


‘reaps the harvest,” 
ot 


salesmanship, which 
the 


strong to impel the prospect to 


through creation a desire sufh 


ciently 
iccept the service offered him. 
\What evidence is there that the art of 


salesmanship as practiced commercially 


as anything to offer the public health 


worker or that it will aid him in approach 
ing his goal 


} 


by which the 


] 


Salesmanshiy the 


ommercial representative has 


is 
een able, 
in the face of the fiercest kind of competi 
tion, to break down the walls of ignorance 
ind prejudice, overcome all opposition, 
and market the goods which his firm has 
produced. In the final analysis, he has 
been the one above all others who has kept 
industry for only 


the wheels of turning, 


from goods actually sold come the funds 
with which to pay dividends and wages, 
vuurchase new material, and replace worn- 
True it 
is that the production department must 
turn out an article of standard quality, 


equipment and machinery. 


and this is a which should not be 


lor ur 


ractol 


overlookes iderrated by the managers 
f health production plants. 


without the skill and knowledge of 


However, 
the 
modern salesman, few manufacturing 
plants could exist today. 


The 


successful because he has learned how “ 


modern commercial salesman is 
to 
That 


public health workers to a considerable 


manage other people effectively.” * 


extent have not learned how to manage 
others effectively is quite evident. The 
extent of their failure is indicated by the 


vast number who have never been reached 
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and by the inordinate amount of 


ener 


and time often expended in inducing jy 


viduals to accept service. 
whom the different types of healt! 
have been created differ in no wa 
as the elements which enter into t 
position of human nature are « 


from those whom the commercial « 


There l 


man meets on his travels. 


difference in the selling methods yw 


have been employed. 
forced the representative of the ir 
world to develop a method wl 
insure the maximum number of sak 
such compelling force has enter 
the field of public health endeay 
sanitarian has been aroused to 
the 


vision of the untouched mass 


the competition with “ ignorance: 


picion,” “sensitiveness,” and 


ment.” The helpful agent for 
mercial salesman was the master 
principles and art of managing 
it is perfectly reasonable to assu 
this same agent will be just as 
the health This is 
account of any existing similarit 


worker. 


the ordinary commercial product 
lic health service, for none exists 
it is due to the fact that both th 
cial salesman and the health w 
to do with human beings. 

The transfer of ideas constitute 
the art of 
steps in 


Sales 


the pr 


large 
\s 


selling, the public health salesn 


measure 
preparatory 


make use, therefore, of-both healt! 
Hi 


Sel 


tising and health education. 
that the 
which he stands in need is in ex 
He will also point out the valu 


form his prospect 


service to him, indicating both the 
to be derived through his accept 
the service and the ill results w! 
liable to accrue if he does not tak« 
In the doing of all 
to the 
However, there comes 

the sa 


tage of it. 


will address himself in 


mind. 
sales when 


every process 


ceases addressing his remarks to t! 


The classes | 


SeT 


err 


Competitior 


== 


SALESMANSHIP APPLIED 


spect and goes past the mind 
e heart, not for the purpose of 
re ideas into the mind but with 
ntent of getting old feelings 
f the heart. It is at this 
salesmanship actually enters. 
reation of desires which lead to 
completes the sales process. 

e does salesmanship attempt to 
her advertising or education o1 
heir value. Neither does it 
. substitute for either of them 
her hand, it recognizes them as 
nitial logical steps in a well 
ywram and gives to each its 


ose of the health salesman is 
merely to inform, instruct, or 
msequently, he is not satisfied 

down in his note’ book, 
refused. Call again.” Nor 
excuse himself saying, 

e that has been reported as 
ted has been offered free vac- 
lhe honest salesman realizes 
aid to induce those upon whom 
to call to accept some one of 
orms of public health service 
ision, wisdom, and ability ot 

e provided. Furthermore, he 
e successful performance of his 
that satisfaction which can come 
ugh the achievement of one’s 
ose. Therefore, he employs all 
means to accomplish that pur- 


{ salesmanship, in addition to 
the field worker with a means 
enable him with less effort to 

he number of the patrons of his 
hould also prove to be of no little 
keeping the quality of the serv 
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ice afforded by the health manufacturing 
plants up to a reasonably high standard 
As was stated above, it is the salesman’s 
efforts that bring in the funds without 
which no industrial concern can exist. It 
the sales decrease because the quality ot 
the product is lowered, the fact is soon 
discovered and as promptly remedied. 
The same principle should apply in health 
work and serve as a continual check upon 
the efficiency of any health organization 
That modern methods of salesmanship 
will prove most effective in adding to the 
number of those who will make use o 
health services, is indicated by the un 
qualified success of these methods in a 
somewhat limited field in Cleveland dur 
ing the past four years. This places the 
matter beyond the stage of experiment. 
To utilize this new element means not 
only a study of the principles involved in 
successful commercial salesmanship and 
actual practice in the art of selling, but 
also an adaptation of these principles to 
public health work. To be successful re 
quires a recognition of the fact that there 
are certain laws which govern the transfer 
of ideas which are just as inflexible as 
those which relate to the effect of drugs 
upon body tissues. The health salesman 
must make the preparation demanded of 
the commercial salesman both as to per 
sonality and the knowledge to be acquired. 
When correct sales methods are applied 
an increasingly larger number of people 
will avail themselves of the advantages 
afforded by the public health service. 
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t to be recarde : essing the views of the American Pub! 


statements or opinions have been adopted by vote of the Asso 
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OYSTER PRODUCTION AND THE SANITARIAN 


S' DOM HAS the tremendous power of public health manifested 
KJ drastically as during the generalized typhoid excess of last winter 
-sters industry suffered a loss of millions of dollars at the hands 


1uthorities Vhile it is conceded that lite and health take precedenc 


| question their power 


ther consider: is, and alth 10 one woul 


pon health officials in the exercise of such authority 
immediately following the outbreak made conspi 
proper consideration of the various problet 


production and distribution of shellfish. The A 
trom time to time, considered the sanitary aspects of tl 
dard Methods for the Bacteriologi al | 
nt happenings, however, it is fit 
ming meeting at St. Louis should devote 
ession to a cussion of the oyster situation Some of the best tradit 
the Association have identified with the improvement of water 
supplies, and it is in accordance with these traditions that we should ass 
burden of rebuilding what has been in an emergency torn down. Ever 
»t the Association has some interest in the matter, though the sectio1 
sponsor this session—-the Public Health Administration, Laboratory, > 


food and Drugs Sections—are perhaps the most imt 


1 statesmanship as well as laboratory te 
el he oyster 1s to be restored to its place as 
utarians must cooperate with the ovster industry 


we began years ago to develop pure milk and water 


THE APPRAISAL OF PUBLIC HEALTH WORK 
| * THE WORTHY effort to improve the character of public he 
at 


tempts have been made from time to time to standardize practice at 
methods and ult Most helpful suggestions in this field have been 
Schneider, Sears and Rankin 


ROJ 


Expre f er t supposed t e published or thority of the write : 
\IAzZY P NA ‘ LAL 
Woiman, C.E., H \ 
RT G. 

esponsibdiilt rests uj 

ihe 
sence ror mal 
ntereste 


E-pITORIALS 


is culminated within the last year in the preparation of the tentative 
rm for City Health Work, a document published by our Association. 
ust come to attention two publications which illustrate most clearly 
application of the appraisal form. The one is “A Health Survey of 

wepared by the Research Division of the American Child Health Asso 
the other is the Annual Report of the Health Department of East 

w Jersey. 

irvey is an account of health work, public and private, in 86 cities of 

with populations between 40,000 and 70,000. The appraisal form has 
good effect in expressing the great amount of detail in the study. This 

describes how some health departments have secured increased appro- 
ulded to the effectiveness of their work by depicting their activities 

manner that the appraisal form makes possible. 

Ith officer of East Orange has expressed his work in the terms of the 
rm and is thus able to give his readers a background for contrast which 

irably to the intelligibility of his message. 

uses of the appraisal form will test its value and give much information 
sion. They are valuable contributions to the advancement of public 


NEW OBSERVATIONS ON SYPHILIS 

\W \VE for a long time believed that syphilis belonged specifically to man, 
ot occur in lower animals under natural conditions, and could be trans 

ery few of them by inoculation. Certain monkeys were available for 

tation and it was not until monkeys were used that we gained any great 
knowledge concerning the disease. Now comes the news that the llama 

found to be a carrier of syphilis. The treponema found in this animal is 

lentical with that found in man, and female llamas have been success 

ted from human lesions. On the other side, an accidental infection of a 

vorker has proved that the treponema found in the llama is virulent 


vyphilis has been endemic in Peru for many centuries, the interesting 
mes up as to whether man or the llama was the original carrier of the 
\Vhile the disease in the llama is entirely analogous to that in the human, 
s shorter and the tertiary period occurs in from two to three vears after 
| intection. 
oint of special interest is the statement that a curative serum has been 
the llama. After ten to fifteen inoculations with an attenuated culture, 
xluces an anti-serum which is curative for these animals. The experi 
have been carried out in Buenos Aires seem to have been well checked. 
red by the serum have lived from three to ten years, while the controls 
rom general paralysis in less than three years. The young of treated 
een entirely free from the disease. The use of the serum in man has 
ind rapidly favorable, surpassing the older therapeutic methods in 


ether the cure will be permanent in man remains to be seen. The 


stitute of Paris is at present obtaining llamas for extension of these 


experiments. It seems, however, that we have good ground for belie, 


real advance has been made and hoping that a rapid and permanent cure 


ble disease will soon be in the hands of physicians. 


| 
| 
— | 
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rep ts on the 


THE PROBLEM OF FOOD POISONING 
TRIKING contrast 


n national problems is shown by a compariso1 


acteria of food poisoning from English and 
Investigations tl 


ie British Medical Research Council have shown tl 


ny 


uut of ten outbreaks of food poisoning in Great Britain are due to bacteria 


aertrycke is 


to the Salmonella group, organisms more tamiliar to the American 
ologists as bacilli ot the Gaertner type. 

B 

enteriditis 


tound 


In at least three-fourths of such outbreaks 
to be the responsible organism. Next in importance 
hese organisms of such significance in food poisoning 
often the causative agents in animal ciseases, but they never produce parat 
fever in man. On the other hand, B. paratyphosus B 
typhoid in England, and the occasional 
never produces acute 


responsible for mos 
In all the ou 


cause of animal infection—pra 
ood poisoning of the ordinary type in this country 
tbreaks, the clinical features are essentially the same, and 
mental evidence supports the theory that heat 
than the living organisms, are responsible for 
Practically all of 


resistant toxic substances 
most cases 


contaminated materials are 
are not subjected hi 


meats and sea foods w 
high processing temperatures. Enormous amounts 
ls are consumed in England and inoculations are due t 

before canning 

this country. Most of the 
food have been found to be due t botulinus 
foods. B h l 
volved. Most contan 
tures for only s 


\s far as evidence goes, B. aertrycke has never playe 
in food poisoning in tl 


such an important 
outbreaks in America from 

, and in the outbreaks from wu 
iteriditis have b 


een the organisms usuall 


have been heated at low ten 


However, oul 
ten outbreaks 
recognized in 


Gre 
one 


national problem and the cause of fully nine 
poisoning in this country 

at Britain. Only one outbreak 
occurring at Loch Maree, in August, 1922, 
Nevertheless, | 


botulinus spores id 
Ly ts of 
part 


is almost unknown 
been 
canned 


has ever report 
wild duck 
in samples of soil from 
false sense 


from 
have been 
f England and it would seem that a 
English natio the 
in that country and, tl 
fermentativ: 


of security is ofte: 
ften repeated assurance that botulism is almost unl 
verefore, not to be feared. 
which B, 
the presence 


cds 


Because of the proteolyt: 
botulinus often produces, the English assun 
t botulinus toxin is usually indicated by foul odor and visible 
and cans. 
This assumption is contradictory to the findings of the United States 
Health Service which re] 
factive changes 


eports that while botulinus i 
, It is possibl 
yntaminated with thi 


1s 


is often associated with 
le to have normal appearing and normal smellin 
toxin. 


Che difference in natural food supplies makes the question of food p 
different in England and in America. Each nation faces the problem o 


i 
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ORGANIZATION RESOLUTION ON FED! 
TAXATION 
the Executive oard 


devoted to the \ll the members of the Associat 
iZatiol 


\ssociation, particular]; 


reterence t ontact 


interested im the tollowing resoluti 


with its members the Executive Board. In view of 
affiliated societies The Board does not revision of the Revenue Act of 
resent situation is entirely satis deemed advisable by the Board to t 


the 
y and it authorized a committee to study ate action on this subject. The Gove: 
and report on tl uati Phe 


committe: cil will doubtless consider the matt: 


is made up of met it 


trom various parts of the 


which has bec s next meeting 
country and th Wuereas, The Revenue Act of | 
that traveling expenses incurred 
tais or ; sible the views of members ©! a trade or business may be dedu 
of the Association im their locality It is only a the taxable net income of 

am 


committee members I 


have been asked to ascer 


views of arg > t 

securing the view large numbers o The 

Revenue has ruled that expenses 

physicians in attending professiona 

communicate may not be deducted in computing 
net incomes, and 

views to the secretary or to t 


members that the Association may be developed 
t 


o its best advantage to the membership. Mem 
bers are therefore 


1, 
Wuereas, Attendance at prof 
committec scientific meetings, such as those of 
can Public Health Association and 
organizations, is necessary to the « 
all scientific and professional worke: 
George W. | cost of such attendance is a necess 
Citv, Chairma ture in the pursuit of any science 
and 
Wuereas, The tax imposed 
Act of 1924, as construed by 
f Internal Revenue, tends 
ciency of the medical members of t! 
Francis Geor irt \I \ Ith tion and of the 


New 


\ssociation itselt 
extended at any time to apply to 
Wepartment t ytor 


und professional members of the 
Professor veran Bu . 


therefore, be it 
St.. Denver Resoivep, That we, the Executi 
Charles a] the American Public Health Ass 
ider the ruling of the Commissioner 
partment, a ig, fa Revenue as interpreting the Rev 
George cett, M.1 t r of Publ 1924 contrary to facts, and inimical 
Health. Santa ic and professional 
\WWalter = ance to the efhciency of men 
re . ons ; as tending to prevent 
spread of scientific and 
in the interest of the pe 
o public policy; and 
SOLVED, That we 
Senate, and the 
o are about to rev 
o revise said 
ling of the Commissioner of 
to prevent similar rulings 


| hat 


\ 

f 

~ nt t t ot 4 the President. the Senat ( 
NOR 
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ise Committee on Ways and over, and | n the light of this applica- 

further tron t has been revised 
Executive Committee 

f the American Public 

. do whatever may be able t alth workers until March of this year, 


been surprisingly well accepted. Four 


ugh a printed form was not avail 


accomplish the purposes 
ates are already using it to stimulate city 


wide basis, and several 


OF THE APPRAISAL 
FORM 


ymmittee on Municipal uture guidance of the 


mploying the principle of scoring 


odifications of detail 


appraisal torm 
met in joint ses- li ft entirely in the hands of the 


om 


Nine Health Officers = mit m unicipal Health Department Prac- 
| the appraisal form through its own field 


sponsored its us¢ national organizations, 


was tor i n a position t atch the 


etic 
form ; hed on city | ork and t 


ration 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Monday 
ome pre 
in St. Louis, you had best plan 
rogressive | : re on Sunday, or Saturday. (Reduced 
that yme are certificates are good in most places atter 
oroughness which we ; sections meet on lay morning, and 
readers | tor a novel General Session 
re call especial attention t lay afternoon. This General Sessi 
nd also the September issue presentative speakers from every section 


rived just before the Labor he Association 


They both carried some im- held a meeting like 


n, and it is recommended to has probably ne 


out these issues where, where 


\ugust t tician, 


u have not ti 
Program, the Association tration and th 
Avenue, New York City, ill together 
will send you one i ility betweet 


people do n ret their public health 


they go to a convention, industrial hygi 
first day. They miss the combine 
day is so often merely a 


eal program which follows Section 


e it 
eTs 
health work on a 
the 
Practice 
tree of 
rk ind 
the ippraisal ike such 
f its promulgaam in modifications from time to time as will render / 
it more truly a measure of the adequacy of city 
ir t praisal form has healt! ict ti \ review I tl revi d 
+ ities of 40.000 1x pulatior \ppra i] | rt ippear il in earl 
| 
rt \ssociation has never 
nee ver been such a meeting any 
717 and 718 in the 2 and all typ ot public health 
795 to 808 in the September workers, participate in the same sessio1 Che ; 
vill be particularly interested getting together ot somew it divergent gt 1] 
\nnual Meeting (St. Louis, is the keynote of the policy of the Associatior 
i ise you have forgotten) Che prograt tart n Monday 1 nit vitl 
g con ns. The Public Health Adminis ) 
ubli il 1 pr Vat vel cs ToT | 
wher enists and sanitary engineer vill 
the uss problems f mutual interest 
this y Section and the Vital Statistics 
the also begin their progran n Monday 
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morning 1 fact, those delegates who miss Train to ANNUAL Meeting 


iss a full quarter of the Annua Chere will be a special train from 


one of the most interest the annual meeting of the Ameri 
portant quarters. 


uut the last day of the 


Health Association over the Chicag 
Railroad leaving Union Station, C 
he Program Committee has g,. October 18, 1925, at 11:59 pw 
the appeal of the program ll delegates to the meeting from 


at those who get to the meet Chicago, or who travel via Chicag 


end Then, too, the Local , . 
, this train the most convenient way 


| provide free ticke he 
will provide free tickets to t Committee will meet delegates arrivir 


atre for « tes who remain until the last . 1 
theatre ——— emain until the las train. Those who plan to travel 
ae should request the ticket agent t 
[he program offers a rich and varied menu 


over the Chicago and Alton betwe 


Oo t las ous ofr "ac ti . 
for the most fastidiou r voracious appetite and St. Louis. 


re something o ‘re ve “13 
There is nething of interest for every dele The Chicago and Alton Railroad pr 


vat r pat 0 ver < i 
jate, every part of every Gay aa furnish the most modern, luxurious 
ntihe session, or a trip. Speci yrovision . . . 
« ‘en made tor the é - ay - 
las Dec hes 10 May not De members may gather or have lw 
interested in the scientific sessions. - 
retiring. 
There will be a guide available fo: 
who wish to be shown through Chicag 
eighty million dollar station, the hands 


best appointed railroad station in the 


LUNCHEONS AND DINNERS AT THE ANNUAL 
MEETING 
Some topics lend themselves to discussion in 


the informal atmosphere of mealtime, and sev- ad ; ‘ 
The train will be on the track at 


eral luncheon and dinner sessions will, there- . 
thus affording members a convenient 


fore, be held at St. Louis. Chief among the : 
meeting. 
sessions is the Dinner Conference on Education , 

Reservations should be ordered dir 
Mr. R. H. Pearce, Chicago and Alto 
179 West Jackson Boulevard. 

Local arrangements are in charg 
A. W. Hedrich, Director of Surveys 
partment of Health of Chicago. M: 
will be glad to furnish additional 


of Sanitarians scheduled for Tuesday evening 
rhis conference, held under the auspices of the 
Committee on Standardization of Public Health 
Training, was first held last year. The discus- 
sion this year will be confined to two topics 
he Need for Trained Personnel and the Wider 
Application of the Plan for Licensing Health 
Officers 

The section on Health Education and Pub- 
licity will have a luncheon on Wednesday to Tue Fourtn Annvat Book Exmoor 


regarding this special train. 


discuss the psychology of health appeals. The Soft chairs, reading lamps, hospita! 
discussions will be based on samples of pub- book-cases, in a conveniently located 
licity and educational material submitted. Ex jacent to the Registration Desk 
perienced psychologists will be in attendance to floor of the Hotel Statler, will lur 
keep the discussions within the realm of scien to a comfortabie and restful browzi 
tific accuracy. four or five hundred health books fr 
Che Committee on School Health Problems publishers. The book exhibit has bee: 
will hold an open meeting at a dinner on Wed of the Association’s Annual Meetin 
nesday evening to which all interested in this last three years. It presents to th 
subject are invited the latest public health information 
Many other groups will take the occasion of jects, and makes it easy for them t 
the Annual Meeting to get together for busi their winter reading and to add t 
ness and pleasure \mong these are the Asso sonal and official libraries. An att 
ciation of Officers and Ex-Officers of the Sani help you find the book you want o1 
tary Corps, U. S. Army, State Laboratory order if you see a book you would I! 
Directors, Standard Methods Committee, and \ supply of the Sixth Edition ot 
the Journal Editorial Committee. The cost of Vethods for the Examination of 
all open dinners and luncheons will be kept to Sewage, just issued, will be on sale 


a minimum exhibit, also a supply of the new S: 


nda 
viecting ind Vili 
ms and 
meetil ‘ se ‘ 
‘ ‘ 


Your 


ASSOCIATION NEwS 


»y the American Child Health 
be carried away im- 
be ordered 


may 


red, or they may 
the list of health books com- 
the Association will be dis- 
the 200 titles of the newest 


therein, there is none pub- 


is invited to make the fullest 
book exhibit. Some of our 
a practice to check in a copy 
all of the volumes that com- 
s as valuable, and take the list 
and order the books through 
tment at various times during 
convenient 


book exhibit is a 


PresENcE KNowN 

registrants at the St. Louis 
will be bound in the Associa- 
ns and will become part of the 
If you attend 
should be 


rmanent records. 
uur name certainly 
sterity as “ among those present.” 
you do not register. 

this year is as easy as the pro- 
off a log. Take the elevator to 
of the Hotel Statler and when 
e elevator the Registration Desk 
in front of you. It will open 
October 19. Tell the clerk your 
ress. She will find your card, 
prepared in advance, and which 
Your convention 


idy for you. 


e added to your card and the card 


a special visible index for the 

your friends who will wish to 
th you. 

any guests you bring with you 

separate table presided over 

t clerk will accommodate them 


EXHIBITS 
worth a thousand words” runs 
proverb, and the realization of 
at makes exhibits so popular. 
recent years, the manufacturer 
have drifted far from the old 
powered salesmanship. Today 
duct succeeds on its merits or 
pirit of coéperation and help- 
oercion is the attitude of the 


reliable merchandise. 
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Delegates at the Annual Meeting of the Asso- 


ciation in St. Louis may inspect the exhibits 


(and it is earnestly urged that they give this 
important part of the meeting all the time they 
that 


ideas 


can possibly spare), with the assurance 


they will gain valuable information and 


from representatives of the firms exhibiting 
who will be as conscientious and sincere in their 
presentation of facts as the public health worker 
himself. Members will find there several old, 


tried, and true will also be 


friends and there 
some new friends to pique their curiosity and 
challenge their knowledge and approval. Below 
are given short synopses of the articles on ex- 
hibit at some of the booths. 

At Booth No. 19, General Laboratories, Inc., 
Madison, Wis., will exhibit their product B-K, 
useful in general sanitation and particularly for 
sterilizing dairy utensils and other food con- 
tainers. 

At Booth No. 14, the Spencer Lens Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., instru- 


ments of precision, which are especially useful 


will exhibit scientific 


to the medical and health professions. These 
consist of high grade microscopes, microtomes, 
dark field illuminators, and a full line of micro- 
Their new Film Slide De- 
lineascope, a small and inexpensive stereopti- 
con, projecting slides, is of particular 
interest to educators in general. The Model M 
Projector will especially appeal to the public 


scope accessories. 


film 


health profession. 

The Central City Chemical Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., will occupy Booth No. 17 and will 
feature their new Forma-Germkill Formalde- 
hyde Fumigator 


fumigating by health departments, hospitals and 


which has been in use for 


schools for some time. They lay special stress 
on the Formaldehyde Paste contained in these 
fumigators, having made tests which show that 
one ounce of formaldehyde product is required 
for fum‘gating 1,000 cubic feet of air 
The Fumigator is convenient in set-up and it is 


space 


not necessary that it be placed in a pan of water 
when in operation. 

At Booth No. 11, Fairbanks, Morse & Com 
Chicago, their 


scales for physicians, clinics, 


pany, will exhibit line of 
schools, and gen- 
been exhibited at 
other meetings of the Public Health 


Association and have taken their place as ac 


eral use These scales have 


\merican 
curate; standard apparatus necessary to the 
conduct of public health work 

The J. B. Ford 
Mich., 


their 


Company of Wyandotte, 
exhibiting at Booth No. 15, 
W yandott« 


will show 


well-known products: Yellow 


| 
— 
| 
| 
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steam laundries Chemical Toilet Corporation, Syra 
washing dishes will exhibit San-Equip Septic Tanks 


the kitchen, Chemical Toilet Systems 


These systems have made possibk 
veniences for thousands of 
schools, mills and camps lying be 
sewerage systems, and greatly ass 
the sewage disposal problem 
The exhibit will be cared 


Robertson, a representat 


Nujol 


exhibit 


h 


whic 

inflamed conditions 
uding acute parox 
Che booth will 


O’Gorman, who 


presented in their magazin 


iz year, with special stress ot 


work which is being done i 
Nestle’s | 
feature thei 


iogenized, full 


for those infants wl 
breast milk t may also be used 
tively for convalescents and inv 
exhibit will also include 


Nestle’s Malted Milk 
No 


their exhibit 
in attendance wil 


adv: 


hildren, nursing 


invalids and convalescents 


exhibit will 


value 
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H ths 
Detergent for abr nit such as marble 
\ tal I ( mpany I stheld 
Mass., Booth No. | ll exhibit Vegex This t 
is an autol é t t tf grain yeast, rich u t 
It has va if for children and adults George E. i 
ind is used witl is a broth or soup 1 mpany 
kitchet ker \t Booth No. 22, HI Laborat 
t Booth } 27, 1 Lyons Sanitary Unt York City, will GE Nujol 
vill exhibit their Mistol is al ives 
rrect 1 ‘ ite wutterfat thy incl 
rhe mill ¢ thy h a spigot and: nd hay fev 
tator f nical meat f agitating Mr. D. A. i ha 
fe 4 , ) nser does tl rk Ni | Laboratories at so man t 
1utomaticall nventions 
At | th > t National Dairy Council Booth No. 26 will be occupied t 
( vy the vork f then wth, Chicago, who will dis 
‘ tter method 6 feed tional 
re ‘ 1) ] +} t this 
same power t n the qualit t milk a 
the authoriti \nother phase t e shown ts 
the work done wit! 
lhe Dry Milk Company, New York City, wil 
the calcein nat Protola t Booth N ). Horlick’s } 
21 heir representat vill be glad to dis Company, Racine, Wis., invites 
cuss with he ltl worl rs the various phases t kt 
idult is well mniant rep 
Booth No. 16, the Gilliland Laborator liscuss the uses and Mllhntag 
Marietta, P | mplete line of | the Original Malted Milk for tl 
time added to thei: t logical product Ce 
proven reliability. TI ecial plat At Booth No. 23, the Wm. S. M 
the sale ind tor pnrodnuet Cincinnati. © will s] 
through boar heir representat product Molila This is a cor 
roe will ‘ <plain these ne unit it tal let form for cot 
letai milk int the human milk equ 
\t | th “\ ] ‘ Nat nal Child Wel 9 17 ind ph sically Anot 
\ssociat \ York Cit vill exhibit 1 that will be exhibited is Det 
r more posters or Ith, including such su reparation capable of not only dest 
Sante pe fond sere. teeta, care. imental ‘rulent bacteria as those of th 
hygien t Post ll be shown suitab! neumococcus group, but of neutral 
for teachn re t lults, and | staff at the MN, be ex 
to childret from kindergart ratory men, and the HE of thes 
through high school ucts will be demonstrated by them 


I 
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20, Wallace & Tiernan of 
ll show their type MSAM 
sterilization of small munic- 
s. There will also be on ex- 
[ype Chlorinator which is so 
lizing municipal water sup- 
ure will be their most recent 
line of sterilizing apparatus 
meter” which is especially 
private and industrial sup- 


m of chlorine control 


ing swimming pool water 


Company, New York 

9 will exhibit charts, posters 
ure prepared for the special 
iysicians, and health workers 
ls primarily with the subject 
ir food chart gives a compre- 
w of the food values of the 

f food materials, and their 


f color and artistry 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
at Booth No. 8 will have an exhibit on com- 
munity health campaigns, showing the com 
pany’s method of coéperation witi: public health 
authorities and private health agencies, and the 
educational ‘work in personal hygiene for the 
individual or f the recently estab 
lished School Health Bureau will be an inter 
esting teatur¢ The new film on diphtheria 
will, it is hoped, be shown here for the first 
time. The exhibit also shows the company’s 
method of enlisting the support of its policy 
holders in behalf of various public health 
projects 

In addition to the exhibits which have been 
described the repre 
sented at the St. Louis exhibit 

John Hancock Mutual Life In , Boston, 
Mass. 

U. S. Standard Products Co., Chicago, III 

Henry Heil Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo 


Paradon Engineering Co., Long Island City 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 


WANTED 


meements will be carried free in 
further notice Copy goes to the 
each month Mail to New York 
e. 

advertisements, please mail 
fice in New York City. In reply- 
ul training, salary requirement, 

nd three or more references. 


g physician with experience 
seases and laboratory work 

r of a mid-western city 
ypportunity for one wishing 


health work. Submit full in 


letter Address 609, M. 


ITI¢ 


New York address 


INAL OPPORTUNITIES 
ent Bureau of the Assoc 


ts tor the following ty] 


xpert to handle medical work 


demonstration in a large mid 


r and executive to serve as 


a southern city of 30,000 


ilar duties of health officer, th« 


and city hospital will be under 


stenographers for public health 


stern state health department 


Executive secretary of an active public health 
association in a mid-western city of 250,000 

Members may obtain information regarding 
these positions by writing to the Employment 
Bureau of the Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, 


New York City 


Posirion WANTED 

Positions wanted ann ‘ 
will be carried for individuals at harge of $2.00 pet 
nsertion. Copy shouk " t ved t t New Yerk 


fice by the 8th of the month preceding publication 


or less 


Lecturer and Writer—Woman, A.M. and 
Ph.D. degrees, desires position as director, 
lecturer or editor in health or educational or 
ganization. Employed now but could change 
October 1. Experience in research work and 
in the preparation of articles on health educa 
tion, nutrition, hygiene and general educational 


topics Address 378, R. E., care this JouRNAL, 


New York address 


M.D. and Statistician open for engagement 

After more than ten years’ experience in the 
practice of medicine, followed by more than 
ten years’ experience as director of bureau of 
vital statistics, I am open to an engagement 
where such experience will be of value. Address 
377, D. W., care this JournaLt, New York 


address. 


| 


904 
Wanted: P or city 
alth department or in college, by physician 
perienced in all modern lines of public health 
activity, especially epidemiology and educational 
Have had 3 years univer- 
sity training in health. Address 371, 
M. F., care of this Journat, New York address. 


sition 1 county 


and publicity work 


public 


health 
Have 


Wanted: [ull time position as city 


with experience. 


} 
+} 


heer by physician 


health officer 
city work also on full-time for 
health course at Johns Hopkins 
furnished. Address 


JourRN aL, New York 


been county for over five years; 


nearly two 
years; public 
for o year References 
358, ( K., care of this 


address 


Health Officer: Full 


16 years’ 


time position by 
health 
medicine and 
health Available for 
service after October 15. Excellent references 
furnished. Address 379, C. A., this 
JourNAL, New York address. 


physician with experience as 


officer Post-graduate work in 


special public training. 


care of 


Dentist: Man with seven years’ experience 
in public health will consider an offer to or- 
ganize or administer a public health dental pro- 
municipal 


F., care 


education or 
Address 376, W. 


York address. 


gram for board of 
health department. 


of this JourNAL, New 
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Wanted: 


health department. 


Position with state 
Eight years’ 
experience; 17 years in naval me 
ment; served in hospitals and clini 
knowledg: 


and abroad; extensive 


municable diseases, principally int 


venereal diseases Sacteriologist 


V.D Address 364, W 
this JourNaL, New York address 


technician. 


Wanted: 


bacteriology 


leaching position 
health 


Teaching 


and public 


laboratory directorship 


tical experience; director of bx 


laboratory; foreign study also 
Protestant, Rotarian ; available at on 
336, W. S., care of this JourNat, 


address. 


Wanted: 
municipal or county laboratory as 
Hold B.S. 
of M.S. from large mid-wester: 
Willing to work. Address 374, B 
this JourRNAL, New York address 


Young man desir« 


} 


from eastern college and 


Chemist: Woman, age 22 
graduate with one year of graduat: 
organic chemistry, desires position 
Minor work in dietetics and textil: 
375, W. E., care of this Journat, 


address. 


BOOKS AND REPORTS 


The Life of Sir William Osler—By Harvey 


Oxford: At the 
1413 pp. $12.50. 
labor of love, Dr. 


iwo volumes 


1925 


Cushing 
Clarendon Press, 
In performing this 
Cushing has not only paid a worthy tribute to 


his friend and teacher, but has also done a 


the medical profession in 


notable service for 


England and America, as well as other coun- 


tries, for wherever medicine is known the 


name of Osler is known also. The author has 
as possible through 


tings. \ 


rrresponded with 


let the story be 
Osler’s tters wt 


he ¢ 


tremendous 


letter writer, men in 


every part of the world, and though these let- 


ters were greatly abbreviated, and many of 


them telegraphic in type, they tell of events in 


his life, and portray his vari 


perhaps nothing else could. 

rhe first volume tells of his birt 
Canada and his subsequent life 
States, while the second volume 
his life after leaving America a 
England as Regius Professor ot 
Oxford University. 

He was born June 12, 1849, at 
near the edge of the wilderness 
Upper Canada, the youngest of 
father 
England, a missionat 


nine. His was a clerg 


Church of 
type, who had formerly seen sev 
service in the Royal Navy. His 


born in London, being one of tl 


BooKS AND REPORTS 


sometimes called “ black 


1 there is possibly some Iberian 


he fell under the influence of 
one of whom, James Bovell, 
licine before he went into the 
vere are certain indications that 
ence of this man which led Osler 
His marked ability was soon 

his twenty-sixth year, he was ap- 
Institutes of Medi- 
University. In 1884, he left 

nt to Philadelphia as Professor 
Medicine in the University of 
Four years later he accepted 
hns Hopkins University, which 
process of formation, where he 
he was made Regius Professor 

it Oxford in 1905, and gave up the 
tle of American life for the quiet 
tic atmosphere of the ancient Eng- 


sor of the 


earning. 

portrays the life of a remarkable 
great discovery is credited to him, 
activities and the success 
in everything which he 
there is no question that he might 
| a great position in literature, 
pure science, as well as in medicine. 
credit that with all of the demands 
ind with a fortune at hand for the 
never allowed his consultations and 
tice to interfere with his scientific 
teaching, in which respect he set a 
ntirely too rare. As a teacher he 
nent, and in America we recognize 
Osler who made bedside work for 
ssible.. To him more than to any 
lan we owe the revival of interest 
history. He was always hunting 
re books, always digging out facts 
men known and unknown, always 
to those great men of the past, 


many 


achieved 


working under tremendous diffi- 
ght so much of light into medicine. 

first of all a student of disease, 

\t the preventive side of his pro- 
was foremost in the study of such 
courges as syphilis, tuberculosis 
fever. 

ibly, his personality counted for 

k of it there were both a head 
neither of which ever failed him. 
f sympathy were unbounded; he 
abounding 


nerous, and had an 
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sense of humor. The poor received the same 


painstaking attention as the rich. He loved 
everyone with whom he came in contact and 
everyone loved him. His kindness to young 
men particularly was notable and he never for- 
got to give a word of interest or encourage- 
ment. He made it a point to call meritorious 
work by young men to the attention of the 
officers of schools and universities, and many 
living owe their start to his influence. 

In reviewing a book of this sort, one finds it 
very hard to separate the work of the author 
from the character of the man about whom he 
has written. A review does not give space 
enough for a full estimate of such a man as 
Osler was, nor is there time to consider the 
effects of inheritance and environment. His 
father was sturdy and versatile, as were others 
of his name. His mother showed all of the 
characteristics of a woman worthy to be the 
mother of and his immediate 
family was quite noted for unusual ability and 
character. His mother died in her one hundred 
and first year, in full possession of her facul- 


ties and her unusual ability. 


a great man, 


We must rejoice 
that the doctrine of the small family had not 
gained headway, since Osler might have been 
lost to the world if the Neo-Malthusians had 
been in control. 

Osler seemed to a charmed life. 
There is practically no record of any disap- 
pointments. His life was a series of steps, 
each one higher than the other, ending in the 
highest honor which can be paid to a medical 
man—the Regius Professorship at Oxford. 
Only one great shadow fell upon him, the death 
of his son, Revere, who was killed while serv- 
ing as Lieutenant of Battery A, the 59th Bri- 
gade, Field Artillery, in Flanders, August 30, 
1917—a crushing blow which he bore with his 
usual equanimity, showing more concern for 


possess 


his wife than he did for himself. Letters from 


him to the boy, and from the boy to him writ- 
ten on the battlefield, show a singularly close 


affection between father and son. 


No American will ever forget his concern 


for American soldiers and American medical 


men. Apparently he poured out the affection 
which he had held for his son upon all other 
soldiers who were wounded or ill. His many 
activities did not cease until illness forced him 
to his bed, and to the last he gave directions 
about many things, which showed that his suf- 
fering and the approach of death did not make 


him forget 


| | 
| 

| 

| 

| 
| 
| 

| 


power He became 


knew the workings 


phorically as well as 
and 


t of th 


se 


Mar 


The Earth Speaks to Bryan 
field Os n Vew York: Charles Scril 
loth. Price $1.00 
book, dedicated to John Thomas Scopes, 
hurriedly to meet the 


the 


was gotten out rather 


demands for information on subject due 


to the n trial at Dayton, Tennessee 
had 
have known 


and 
find 


otorious 


Sone chapters alrea been published 


| he se 


vist 


who Professor ( shorn 
somewhat 
Bible as 


with a 


naturalist will be 


that h« 


as a 
urprised his 
nderstands it 
greater amount ¢ intelligence He meets 
on his own 
convince 
‘all the 
tightly closed.” 


\gain and again 


natural 


the from 


Speak to 


y 
pret 


other place we quotation fre 


\ugustine, Bryan 


admitted was orthodox, advising 


uestions relating t 
r elements of the 
Biblical since the 


having ientific knowledge “ de- 


world from a standpoint, 


unbeliever 


rived frot most certain reasoning or observa 


tion’ 1 find difficulty in restraining himself 


from laughing 


Evolution is shown to us in its true light, 


not only as a scientific fact, but as demonstrat- 
of life from the prac- 


The 


f nature are presented 


ing the highest principles 
tical, the ethical, and the spiritual sides 


beauty, order, and design o 


Phe 


of this date announce a movement 


in a most convincing manner 
mentalists, and a challenge by the 
Stratton, to the 


It is 


which 


debate question 


evident, therefore, that the 


Bryan made largely his ow: 
to an end with his death, thou 

Mr. Bryan, his followers 
tallow dip to the electric light. The 
therefore, still fulfil its usefulness 
speak for it a wide circulation, its 


ng it within the reach of everyone 


Stay Young 
ez } ork 


$2.00 


Vacmillan 


writter 


layman and f 


a readable book 
magazine style by a 
It is a well phrased and appealing 


he practice of the general a: 


*s of physical and more 


health. The writer himsel 


physical handicap b 


serious 


sistent application of sound 


hygienic 
The nature and scope of the bo 


cated by the headings of the various 


living. 


the Destination,” 

Mind,” “Worry’s La 
Physical Fitness—The Importan 

Weight,” “ How the Professional 

It,” “How You Can Do It,” 

For Me,” “ Exercising for Health 

Health,” “ Mastering Your N: 

iving for Health.” 


Che author makes no attempt to 


Choosing 


State of 


Vsloiok iCal 


through 


Statements su 


processes 

operate 

inaccurate 
food is of no value 

the poisons whi 

into your body, wit! 
foods you eat—for 

factory of pois 
however, 


examinations by 


health practices advised, 


Regular health 
physician are advocated 
book is an added evidence « 
understanding of the 


imp 


‘nic living as the chief means 


promoting health It wi 


doubt, increase the number of people 


sciously attempt to control and proj 


late their food, exercise, sleep, 


attitudes 
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He 1dvance tre nce t medicine 
ent terature il the humanities; vet 
lividually he had a greater [ay Re 
rou af He st ned ¢ 
itt ther to the place f his roval friend 
| the mag touchstone of his generous ! 
— nalit helped mat 1 lespo! ler it the 
rugged paths of life. He achieved many (i 
t al was his unwritten title, ‘the Young RB Raymond Les 
friend.’ M. P. Raven 1925. 2 
Price, 
B.( the earth and it shall teacl 
thee,” an injunction which Bryan and his kind 
have 1 lected. althous t the same author habits of 
if +} e passace Genesi whicl ose and 
they la much streé properly « 
wise St would  tinually ta 
logians not to s body is a 
ing and 
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By J. 
Boston: 


Price, 96 cents. 


Mace 


Good Citizenship 

m. J. Evans 
376 pp. 
ed as a textbook for pupils in 
best 
The in- 


is and apparently is 
es VII VIII. 


id, up-to-date, and maintains 


and 


physiology, anatomy and 
textbooks. 
fitted 


high school 


is rare school 


this text peculiarly 


ike S 
use of junior 
which is placed upon the con- 
il conditions, of physical de- 
ases sounds a triumphant note 
rly appealing to pupils of this 


ictively illustrated. Grapizs are 
effective 
the 


similar graphs 


simple enough and 


hey might well be used by 
for building 
nditions 


body 


lace before the pupil his re 


of the are sufficiently 


looking after his personal 
h, but not so over-emphasized 
anatomy and 


mere studies of 


emphasis placed upon the 
ealth to good citizenship 1s 


C. H. Keent 


in the United States 
Assistant Professor of In- 
Harvard Medical 


Vacmillan Co 


Poisons 


School 


19 


ume contains 38 chapters, 
devoted to lead poisoning, 18 
(some in groups), one 


the 


isons 
toxicology in general, 
bber trade, oil furunculosis and 
coal tar dye industry, and a 
slightly over 4 pages on “ Pre 
pe of which, however, is 
The style is that of a 


author 


run 
in which the excels 


itter is chiefly a report of in 


poisonings col 
the 


umstances 


from the literature and 


nvestigations 
that available 


limited, 


points out our 


much too occasionally 
prejudice and often otherwise un- 
However, there are already some 
isonous trades in the United States 
leave to be 


erhaps the study by Edsall, Wilbur, 


horoughness, nothing 


QO7 


and Drinker on manganese poisoning stands at 
the head of these 


The 


material so far 


author has tried to present American 


but a brief scrutiny 


as ssible, 


substantiates her statement that “ much that we 
had to be in 


the book 


As such, 


owe the foreign observers has 


cluded.” By portion of 


} 


is an epitome of foreign observations 


of course, it is very valuable to us, although 


conditions and times differ materially 


While the 


purpose oO ) she could 


our trom 
has 


the 


those cited says that it 
been her 
earlier een revic wed in 
much 


the 


the existing On to 


five as 


new material s possible, a scrutiny of 


bibliographic f at the end of each 
chapter shows a surprising number of familiar 
which can be of 


and older references, many of 


hardly more than historical interest 
relates 
ingested in a self-experiment by an 
took 

lead,” 


although marked lead 


One interesting 
of lead 


citation to a quantity 


epileptic physician in 1805 who 


grains twice a day of “sugar of with 


happy effect on the fits” 


followed (p 55) 


poisoning 


One cannot always agree with the author’s 


deductions or conclusions because of a _ too 
limited citation of authorities, in some instances : 
1894 
pure 


> 
360, 364), 


for example, Lehmann’s work of only is 


cited for the conclusion that sulphur 


monochloride is harmless” (pp. 531, 


PI 
whereas the International Committee (Sommer 
feld 


1912 


Poisons,” 


1908—and as revised in 


‘ List of 


and Fischer 


included this Industrial 


stating that vapor is suffocating, 


etc., while as examined in the laboratory and 


used in rubber plants it is a 


Also, 


may he 


especially 


marked irritant to exposed 


anyon 


other conclusions than the author’s 


from some of the evidence given; as in 


Minot’s 


Fortunately, here, 


made 
cited on page 49 


Minot’s 


one experiment 


sults is given for 
The volume will 

student perhaps than to the busy pra 
locat 


to the 
titioner becaus« 
captions, 


little 


ing material in it 


only a very few sub-headings, : but 


definite plan of arrangement in the discussion 


of each poison except possibly an_ historical 


one, while bold faced t\ pe of ready guide 


marks are wanting The sub-chapter on 


makes 


without subdivision 


“ Phosphorus,” for example, excellent 


reading, but its 9 pages are 
Nor can the Index be 


under Lead,” the 


said to be very ¢ ymplete 


for example, following are 


= 
| 
| 
for 
—— 
a table showing r 
| 
| 


9OS 


ill absent: animals (or experiments), autopsies 


bones (or skele- 


lisease, blood pres- 
co legal (aspec ts), 


(or necropsies), blood, brain 


Bright iney ) 


nes on “ ferro-silicon” 


t cited in the Index. Fur- 


thermore, the author appears to contuse some 


such as “arthritis” and “arthralgia” 


terms 
59-60), and various “chemical formulae (pp. 
400, 442) 


n the first edition of any work of this sort 


1 number of inaccuracies are bound to occur, 


pecially where one is citing or abstracting 


from so much literature. An example of an 


inaccurate transcript is to be found in the chap- 


ter on “ Carbon Monoxide” (p. 395): “Albaugh 


investigated the poisoning of several inmates of 
an Ohio state institution who were sent into a 
silo to empty it and were overcome by a gas 


proved to be CO.” The four deaths 
\lbaugh’s 


and not the 


which 


which occurred were before time 


and occurred during the filling 
emptying of the silo, and were due to CO, and 
not CO. It is probable, also, that the similar 
case quoted from British factory inspectors as 
occurring in a brewery vat (same paragraph ) 
was due to CO, and not to CO, as stated by the 
author. On this account those who are using 
the work for medico-legal purposes had best 
look up the 


statements 


follow the usual safe rule and 


references cited. Sometimes, also, 
are given in the present tense which are based 
on rather old evidence 

We question the title of the book as fitting, 
since the material is overwhelmingly not Ameri- 
can but foreign in derivation. At the same time 
much work by Americans which we would con- 
sider of importance has been omitted. 

The author is undoubtedly more experienced 
in the literature of lead poisoning and in field 
anyone in the coun- 


surveys of the subject than 


try and is justified also because of its impor- 
tance in devoting nearly 200 pages to the sub 
ject per se 


impression that lead poisoning or in- 


However, the reader should not 
gain the 
deed the hazard of poisoning is necessarily the 
chief form of occupational disease, as, for 
chief 


has at the 


dermatitis is by far the 
Ohio, state 
than its 
lead 


pays compensation for both groups of afflictions 


example, one 


disturbing us in which 


same time probably more share and 


country’s industries and 


variety of the 


ymus, according to British authorities, 


produces over 60 per cent 


of the occupational 


diseases reported in Great Britain, and similarly, 


silicosis in South Africa, etc Each of these 
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afilictions no doubt has as far reac} 
quences in the production of disabk 
sequalae as lead poisoning. 

volume { 
limited 


\n examination of the 


inclusions shows very ment 


important subjects of “ mixed poisor 
of the warfare gases—some used in | 
and “tear” gas 


plosives and the many industries hand 


such as “sneeze” 
certain substances like acetylene a1 
gerous welding gases; the rarer tl 
elements and 


trially important 


tin, tungsten, osmium, uranium—t 
most toxic of all metals by Kobert 
mention of oxalic acid, acridin, and 
the discussion of silica as a tox 
Likewise, there are no stated rules 
of t 


poisonings, and very limited mentior 


tions for the safe handling 
tution products and other practical! 
Ther 


pe NSO! 


for the poisoning question. 
ready arrangement by which 
to given industries and trades ma 
such as that exhibited in U. S. Lal 
Vo. 306 and some other works on 


Description of the various poisons 


principally to the methods of poisonit 
ogy, chief symptoms and case re] 
extended bibliographies, rather than 
processes, chemical, laboratory, clini 
actuarial, and economic aspects, whil 
jects of prognosis, differential diagnos 
for the detection of pois 
monoxide, and treatm: 


tical tests 


carbon etc.), 


tive, resuscitative, and preventive 
entirely omitted. 

Irrespective of the criticisms mad 
assure the reader that he will find a w 
material in this volume which contai 
invaluable to t! 


ested in industrial poisons. E. R. Ha 


mecum to treasures 


Personal and Community Health- 
Turner, Associate Professor of B 
Public Health, Massachusetts In 
Technology. St. Louis: C. V. M 
1925, 426 pp., 53 ills. Price $2.50 
This probably will be considered 

as the best text-book which has yet 

for students in colleges, universities 
colleges, and for students in som 
schools. 

It is a thoroughly readable text 
is of good size and the 53 illustratior 
selected. The author writes with an 


He has avoided long, involved sent 


n. et 17 
pp. 315-316) are 1 
| 
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reasonably short. His material 
1 a clear and logical sequence. It 
eived that the author kept the 
problems constantly before him. 
student will find this text-book 
lligible 
135 pages are given to personal 
bout 300 pages are devoted to 
giene. The subject matter is well 


vell proportioned. The reviewer 


might have been included some 


r laboratory and field work, not- 
the fact that at the present time 
rk of that kind is given in most 

in general hygiene for the gen- 
\ chapter on school hygiene is 
usly for the benefit of prospec- 
the further advantage of 
in the elementary schools, 
might have been included a chap- 
ppendix on the psychology and 
health habits formation, especially 
not much published in book form 
of health education. 
the content and the thoroughly 
manner of its presentation are con- 
feels impelled to regard Professor 
ok as the best text on general 
h has yet appeared for students of 


W. A. Buice. 


tizing Child Health— By Grace T. 
Vew York: American Child 
iation, 1925. 306 pp. Price, 


he most popular methods adopted 
health teaching is dramatization 
ist five years health plays written 
ldren have been staged in thou- 
ols. In most cases neither 
hildren have known much about 
of dramatic art. Yet teachers 
realize that even the ordinary 
play has power in producing 
and attitudes. 
w reached a stage in health edu- 
educators are seeking to refine 
\t this point Miss Hallock, a 
and investigator in the field of 
yn, enters with practical sugges- 
in which we may refine and 
lramatization of health. Her 
00k tells the teacher about the 
‘Its of health plays, the natural 
lencies of children, the standards 
dramatic art, the technique and 


educational value of play writing, how plays 
may be produced by children and the educa- 
tional value of health plays. To present her 
ideas more effectively Miss Hallock has in- 
cluded in her book some of the best health 
plays written. Singing, dancing and pageantry 
are also considered as means of carrying a 
health message. There is an excellent bibli- 
ography at the end of the book 

Miss Hallock has made a distinct contribu- 
tion to the rapidly growing literature on child 
health. Her book will be of practical worth to 
every grade teacher who wishes to vitalize her 
health teaching. “ Dramatizing Child Health” 
is not only sound psychologically and helpful 
in its many suggestions but it is charmingly 
written. J. Mace ANbRESS 
La Protection Sociale de la Santé —By Dr. G. 

Ichok. With Preface by Professor A. Cal- 

mette. Paper. Paris: Marcel Riviére, 1925. 

420 pp. Price, 20 francs. 

There is something good in every evil, says 
an old French proverb, so the author sees in 
the great world war, in the loss of so many 
young men and in the maiming of even a 
greater number, an opportunity to build for 
the future, since sorrow has opened the eyes 
and the ears of the public, legislators and 
philanthropists. 

Beginning with the family, the mother and 
the child, successive chapters deal with food, 
housing, work, alcoholism and narcotism, the 
social diseases, tuberculosis and epidemics, 
mental troubles, criminality, pauperism, etc. 
Indeed, the space of a review does not allow 
of even a summary of the subjects which are 
treated. 

The book shows deep study, an extensive 
acquaintance with sociological studies, and a 
better knowledge of medicine than is common 
in works of this type. A profound sympathy 
and understanding pervades its pages. While 
apparently written chiefly for the people of 
France, it is full of meat for all interested in 
the welfare of their fellow men. We trust 
that an English translation will be published 
in order that a wider circle of readers may be 
obtained. For each chapter there is an exten- 
sive bibliography which shows a familiarity 
with the literature of many countries. While 
primarily a sociological essay, it shows a clear 
understanding of the part played in human 
welfare and happiness by health, and the im- 
portance of public health measures 


M. P. RAvENEL 
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Associate 


Bacteriology. A Text Book 


mentals 


be to justify 


represents 


ubject of 
contagion 
turning to the 
we believe, t 
silk worms, 1865 
germs in these wo 
was in 


prevent 


similar enlightened quarantine 
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he did 


and cure for 


studied 


not 
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in demonstrating tl auses 


among others was invaluabl 


the right track 


putting later 


reseal}l 


from Pasteur’s 
it were 


never did 
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ww fever remains 
ity, and that 


di cast 


\merica, 


and Rave f 
connection 


ugh he was the first 


the germ and 


in 1860, 


proved the rela 
filtration 
experiments 

sufficient few 


point 


We 


‘weak lungs ” 


out a 


led to 


It will be more 


erroneous statements are believe 
contract tuber- 
milk; that 


which 


that children with 
mothers’ 


lex d 


} 


their pus 
have 


killed 


second 


is made cells 


lestroved ven themselves 


process ; recept the 


order 


and immune ) 
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have two combining affinit 


(no distinction drawn betwe 
third 


ypsonins 
belong to the 
must be 


that calves 


rs when used to produce 


used for the production of 
killed 
many mistakes in spelling 
Buckner 


words such as “ bacterin” as b 


before removal of th 


arrol and 


different from vaccine; “ incident 
‘superimposed by ”; et 


W asser 


the react 


incidence 


like the 


“ based on 


serum, a lysin against red 


} 
(amboceptors) and complement, 


urther explanation of these tests 


the quotations are deplora 
Why should an edition of a 
date of 1914 be quoted when three 


Some ot 
date 
editions of the same book have beer 
e that time? Some of the blunder 
to careless proof reading, as for exan 
we are told that a certain trypanosor 
and a half inches wide by twenty 

show a fundamental lack 
the 
It would, of 


i book of 200 pages contains nothin 


but others 


standing of subject discussed 


course, be foolish t 

but a rather casual examination of 
re us has sho 

that 


Statements 


Fundamentals of Biochemistry in Relation 


Human Physiology—By T. / 
Baltimore: Williams & 
Ed 
$3.00 
of a second 
lly much appreciated 
index 

relationships of 
o human physiology 
emended in the matters 
of creatinine, the 
significance of lact 


Two 


and pr 


glucose, and the 
contraction importa 
the 
nsulin and the inclusion of a 


of the 


muscular 


tions are preparation 
sectio! 


Werner’s concept cycli 


the formation of urea. It is 


the third edition will expand th 


on the vitamins. C. A 


Thomas, 
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nt whether meaning elk 1s 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


Ira V 


Mass.—Fall River reports that 
le record in its health history 
and in certain 

The crude 
was 12.1, and the 


1.000 births 


tained respects 


death rate per 


infant mor- 


tstanding developments in healt 
the creation o1 
The Maternal 


Commission, authorized by 


ir were (1) 


ment known as 


1 (2) the 


employment of a 
supervisor of school hygt 
schools. Phe 


for the 


public 


and 
ment expenditure 
of which 23 


18 cents 


cents 

work, and 
hool 

is been reorgan 


the 


am hi 


follow 


permanent records of 


made by the physi 


the use of physicians, nurses 


pre exclusion and re 


n recovery of pupils suffering 


r or major contagion. 


service on pupils suffering 


fects in the Continuation School 


peration of the Continuation 


nd nurses 
the staff in a form designed 
improve standards through 


f the best techniques and 


useful in modern school health 


husetts-Halifax Health Commission 


resting and instructive report has 

he Massachusetts-Halifax 

period from Octo 
Phe 


photographs, 


for the 


report is 


the history of the commissio! 


face to the report. It w 


hat this commission was 


the explosion in Halifax on 


When the Halifax Reliet 


REPORTS 
Hiscock 


Commission was formed by the Dominion Gov 
ernment, $250,000 of the contribution of $750,000 
trom the people of Massachusetts toward emer 
still This 
public health demonstration was undertaken 


the 


gent relief remained unexpended 


which included equipment and stafhng of 


health centers, the provision of laboratory facili 


ties, educational propaganda through newspaper 


articles, and pamphlets, the establish 


posters 


and 


Dr B 


a pure milk and water supply, 
muni ] 


Franklin 


the commission 


executive 


1923 


Royer served 
until 
Before intensive he work was 

in Halifax, the average general death r: 
20.2 per 1,000 popu 


the 10-year period had been 


After 5 years, th ag ‘ that 
1919-20 to 1923-24, wi per 


ing 


1.000 
population, the rate } I ar be 11.7 


[he drop in the n ver 1,000 means 


ives annually 


10 veal 


approximately 

ifar mort: rat the 
period befor alth work instituted aver 
aged 187 dea 
per 1,000 births 


the 


was 
infants under 1 year 
The the 


demonstration 


ths 
average for 
period of was 
per 1,000 births, the rate for the fifth year bein; 
97, which is a trifle over half that of the 10-year 
the 
per capita expenditures of the city board 
1923-24 


per capita was expended 


average before demonstration be 


The 


of health during the year amounted to 
46 cents, while 


1 
by the 


84 cents 


health c n 


Che 
Hamilton, 
ber 31, 1924, is 
and contains much of interest to 


122.238 


Hamilton, Ontario 


repor 


partment of health of 
the year ending Oct printec 


health workers 


rhis city of population has a health de 


partment organized under a board 


] 


five members, 


and the 


execulive 


Divisions 


\ general deat! 1.000 


tion and an 


1,000 


911 
ther 
I 
= 
ee t of the de 
M 
n addition to a map of Hal tary inspection, quaranti ul , ition. dent | 
t utline f nursing districts 21 , al pu ealth nursing are mait 
health centers and taine rie ‘ pr I tor ror t first 10 | 
ted to 
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tion work began, 6,193 children have been 1m- It is learned from the report that 
Several clinics are conducted in ing work is organized under a 
centers, including diphtheria immunization municipal nurses, with a superinte: 
clinics, prenatal and child welfare staff of 50, including an assistant 
mental hygiene clinic, and dental clinic. tendent and 5 supervisors. Nurs 
learned from the report that the manage- included prenatal, maternity, infant 
ment of each of the two local newspapers allots preschool and school service, as we 
a space known as “ The Health Officer’s Cor- t communicable disease, fost 
ner” for articles on health topics, or matters and hospital supervision. 
concerning the health of the community. 
Rockford, Ill.—An attractive re; 
Angeles, Calif—-The organization, pages has been published by the D 
and activities of the department of of Health of Rockford, LIL, for the 
health of Los Angeles for the year ended June One of the features is a carefull) 
30, 1924, are set forth in an 87-page report, organization chart showing the or; 
which been carefully prepared, but the department and its relatior 
printed in type which is too small for easy public organizations. Photographs, tables 
reading charts illustrate special phases of h: 
Los Angeles is credited with a population and indicate the results obtained. 
of 1,000,000 according to local estimates. The The estimated population for the 
total expenditures of the health department 75,320, while the crude death rate is 
amounted to 58 cents per capita, of which as 89, and the infant mortality rat 
amount, 76 per cent was for salaries. Six Of the 1,595 births, over 69 per cent 
cents per capita were devoted to hospitals, in hospitals. The Visiting Nurses 
leaving 52 cents for health purposes proper. 10,041 maternity and infant home 
\ crude death rate of 11.5 per 1,000 popula- conducted infant welfare clinics. 
tion, and an infant mortality rate of 70.8 are A newly adopted milk ordinance 
recorded. Of the 1,304 deaths of children among other things, a medical certificat 
under one year of age, 740 occurred among milk handlers, a veterinarian’s cert! 
white children, giving a rate of 53.5 per 1,000 freedom from tuberculosis of all h: 
live births, while 472 occurred among Mexican’ which milk is sold raw, the servin 
children, giving an infant mortality rate for in individual bottles in all eating p 
this group of 150.3 The remaining infant the proper control of pasteurizatior 
deaths occurred among colored (40), Japanese tures. Municipal laboratory supery 
(44) and Chinese (8) well as inspection service, is maint 
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OUTLINES OF THE I or Human Bexavior Some FUNDAMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS IN 
By Daniel Harrison uly II Teachers College By Evarts 
Syllabi, No. 12 iT : of Publications, Teachers St. L s \ 192 
College, New rh t 1925 257 pp Price, 

Soctat PatTHoLocy By Stuart A. Queen 
Fr Cinc! ! SURVEY By Mary L M. Mann New York: Crowell, 192 
Helen S. Tro ne Foundation, Cincinnati, Price, $3.50. 
1925. 212 pp. ric $1.06 Curnicat Laporatory Dracnosts. By Ros 
How to Destroy Tues Mark Hovell. Morris. New York: Appleton, 1923. 4 
William Wood and Company, 1924. $6.00 
$ Laroratory Diacnostic Metruops. By Joh 
St UIs ind Fred. Boerner New York: Ay 
Mosby yr ny, 192 2 pr rice, 5( 8 pp. Price $2.50 
Mepicat Fou.ies y ort ein. Ne By Adolph Meyer 
Boni & Liveright, 192 23 pp. ce, § Williams & Wilkins, 1925. 157 pp I 
MANIFESTATIONS OF Reaction. St. ! 
1925 339 pp Price, $5.50 
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[he Microscopical Examina- 
rable Viruses Associated with 
New Growths. Lancet, 209:117 
photo 
plates. 


used in obtaining 
Illustrated by 


method 
terable viruses. 
Drug Addiction. Vet. 
1:24 (Aug.), 1925. 

problem drug addicts present to 
Veterans Bureau and the symptoms 
sted as the result of addiction to a 
ire not usually recognized 


xr S. T. Health Propaganda as an 
lic Health. J. Roy. San. Inst., 
1925. 
s “to give the community an under 
administration of Public Health in all 
plied to an area.” Suggestion of 


Cooked Meat 
Tetani. 
Nov., 


The Use of 
Detection of C. 
Bull. No. 139, 


a A 
r the 
iboratory, 


im is more sensitive for detection of 

ire cultures than is broth in fer- 
A petrolatum cap should be used in 
naerobes to seeure best results with 


N., Jr., and Bessesen, H. 
tal and Postnatal Care of the 
1 Child. Jowr.-Lancet, 45:305 


> 


of the chief complications occurring 
d of life. The physician should be 
ted during the pre- and post-natal 


rAN. Overstrain in Secondary 
1. Off., 34:51 (Aug. 1), 1925. 
child is the prelude to breakdown in 
w of known causes which operate in 

and preventive measures which 


Milk-Borne 

(July 4), 1925. 
lemic of scarlet fever in the Borough 
s, in December, 1924, which quickly 
steurization of the milk produced at 
tion Suggestions offered for similar 


Epidemics. 


OAKLEY 
of Scarlet Fever. 
8 (Aug. 5), 1925. 
the etiology, skin 
serum treatment 


The Present Status 


Med. J C7 


tests, immuniza 


Some General Reflections 
Administration. I. Dis- 
Responsibility Between 
Authorities. Lancet, 209 
1925 
historical evolution of public health 
land, New South Wales, Victoria, 
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discus 
arrange 


and several states in t nited States with a 


sion of the need mi ying the existing 


ments 


Datey, W. ALLE? Artificial Sunlight Treat- 

ment. Med. Off., 34:27 (July 18), 1925. 
Remarks on the relationship between light and health. 
An account of the cost of results obtained at the Hull 
Municipal Clinic. 


Homer P 
Course of 
85 :815 


Harotp K., and 

Roentgen Ray Modify the 
Whooping Cough? Jour. A. M. A., 
(Sept. 12), 1925. 

The study of two parallel series of 22 cases leads the 

authors to conclude that radiotherapy is without true 

beneficial effect in pertussis 


F ABER, 
res 


Faser, KNup. Treatment of Phthisis with 

Sanocrysin. Lancet, 209:62 (July 11), 1925. 
An account of the results of the treatment obtained in 
42 patients with advanced tuberculosis, 8 cases being 
cured and 17 showing considerable improvement Dis 
cussion of the dangers of the treatment and how to 
avoid them. 


Frecpner, A. C.; Karz, S. H.; and Merrer, 
E. G. Continuous CO Recorder in the Lib- 
erty Tunnels. Eng. News-Rec., 95 :423 (Sept. 
10), 1925. 

Special instrument devised for supervision of ventila 

tion in long tunnel from fan house on surface draws 

continuous diagram and gives alarm when CO per 
centage becomes excessive. 


bout 
3 :453 


Facts 
Hygeta, 


FRIEDENWALD, JuLius. Simple 
Cancer of the Stomach. 
(Aug.), 1925. 

some of the 


Discussion of and causes of 


gastric cancer. 


symptoms 


Fry, H. J. B. A New Flocculation Reaction 
for the Sero-Diagnosis of Malignant Disease. 
Brit. M. J., 3366:4 (July 4), 1925 

Description of the preparation of an antigen and the 

arrangement of a simple flocculation reaction which 

gives a high percentage of correct results in both 
malignant and non-malignant conditions 


Gotppercer, I. H. Relapses in Measles. Am 


J. Dis. Child, 30:55 (July), 1925 
Report of 3 identical both in severity and dura 
tion to the original attacks. One case involved the use 
of convalescent measles serum 


cases 


Quantity Production of Ground 


GorDOoN, J G 
Eng eu s-Ree 


Water from Wells in Sand. 

95 :188 (July 30), 1925 
Gravel wall reens 
wall reduces 
gravity 


instead ot natural sand 


specific 


against s 
flow vd increases 


velocity of 


Elimination of Odors 


Works Am. City, 


SAMUEL A 
Disposal 


GREELEY, 
from Garbage 

33 :150 (Aug.), 1925 


sources of Oat 
1 


Discussion of rs in garbage works, effect 
incineratior and» = reduction 


eliminat 


recommendations for 
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udies on the Industrial EVIN, SAMUEL J., and Parsons 
Comparative’ Field Blanching Test in Scarlet Fever 
( 1., 30:232 (Aug.), 1925 


\pparatus, the Koni hil 
npinger Methods for antiserum prepared by injecti: 
tur te 
leh ires and filtrate 
Pub. Health Kep., from scarlet fever 


15 cases in whi 


of hemolytic 


patients was 
h it was tried 


J. Plague—Past, Present 
A. M. A., 85:729 (Sept. 5 
liscussion of the histor -pider 
1 treatment of 
lalignant New ires to be adopted 
18), 1925 
reoma N« l Los Angeles Garbage Feeds 40,0 
Fontana Farm. Eng. News 
(Aug. 6), 1925 


uckets unk 


Py KERING, M ARY May 
in Nursing Education 
21 :469 (Aug.), 1925 


} 


oft the € 


Harotp A Healt! 
Through Nutrition Work. / 
193 :218 (July 30), 1925 


work 


HARLES Detern 
15- and 18-In. Pipe 
95 :434 (Sept. 10), 
Cambridge, Mass 


IMHOFF, KAR 
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Smitu, H. W Report of 
Bacillary Dysentery 

Hospital, Canacoa, 
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PUBLIC HEALTH NOTES 


Tampa’s New Health Officer- 
iE. C. Levy will be interested to 
is been appointed Health Officer 
rida, at a salary commensurate 
in excess of 
It will 
hat after devoting 20 years to 
e city of Richmond, and mak- 
iable reputation as Director of 
Dr. Levy was unceremoniously 
he election of a new mayor, with 
He was subse- 


ut considerably 
ed city health officers. 


le against him. 
ted professor of preventive medi- 
dical College of Virginia which 
hmond. The college has granted 
ite leave and he begins work in 


tember. 


vania Continues Milk Regulations— 
H. Miner, Secretary of Health and 
the Pennsylvania Health Depart- 
ry Board, has announced the 
n relative to the request of the 
jones Milk Company, Phila- 
reduction in the temperature re- 
commercial pasteurization. The 
epresentatives of the milk com- 
ver Merion Board of Health, the 
Health Service, and the State De- 
Health. 
nsideration of all the information 
following resolution was unani- 
d by the Board: 


iat the Advisory Board of the 
Department of Health is con- 
present regulation defining 

lk as “ milk which has been sub- 
mperature of not less than 145 
nheit or more than 148 degrees 
a period of not less than thirty 

ical, practical and necessary for 
f disease and for the protection 

nd health of the people of the 


vania Investigating Electro-Pure 
resentatives of the  Reick- 

»f Pittsburgh, and the Electro- 
before the 


m, have appeared 
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Health's 
purpose of obtaining 


State Department of 


Board for the 


Pennsylvania 
\dvisory 
the board’s permission to use the Electro-Pure 
As a result of 
Health 
thorized to appoint a committee to make a study 
of the efficiency of this method of milk pasteuri- 
zation. He has stated that no decision would be 
rendered on the milk company’s request until 
the report of his committee had been rendered. 


method of milk pasteurization 


this hearing, the Secretary of was au- 


Engineering Activities of South Carolina 
At a recent meeting of the South Carolina State 
Board of Health, action was taken to place all 
the engineering activities carried on by the 
State Board of Health in an Engineering Divi- 
sion. Associate Sanitary Engineer L. M. Fisher 
of the United States Public Health Service is 
to act as chief engineer and to organize the 
work. 

The activities which will be carried on by the 
Engineering Division will consist of the follow- 
ing: malaria control work and investigations, 
water and sewage sanitation, milk sanitation, 
shellfish sanitation, and collection of morbidity 
statistics. 

The collection of morbidity 
been placed in this department because no other 
for collecting these 


statistics has 


agency at present exists 
figures and because in carrying on its malaria 
control activities it already collects figures with 
reference to the prevalence of malaria through- 
out the state. 


Dr. Keene Joins the Staff of University of 


Buffalo—Dr. Charles H. Keene, Chairman 
of the Child Hygiene Section of the A.P.H.A., 
has resigned as director of public education in 
the Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruc- 
tion to accept appointment as professor of hy- 
giene and director of physical education in the 
University of Buffalo. Prior to his work in 
Pennsylvania, Dr. Keene was director of hygiene 
and physical education of Minneapolis public 
schools, executive secretary of Delaware State 
Tuberculosis Commission, and director of health 
American 


service, New England Division of the 


Red Cross 
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Texas School for Sanitarians 
school for 
Association of 
Waco, 


school has proved highly successful in previous 


sanitarians, conducted by the Texas 
held in 


The short 


Sanitarians, will be 


Texas, October 7 to 10. 


years in Texas, particularly in providing in 


struction for inspectors, although the program is 


designed to interest all sanitarians. In addition 
to a number of 
otfered 
by the 


taking the course and 


papers, a special course will be 


which includes actual laboratory work 


students Credits are given to those 


certificates issued. 


Papers which will be delivered will cover 


epidemiology, food inspection and condemnation, 


inspection and scoring of food establishments, 
mosquito control and garbage and sewage dis 
posal, with a demonstration of oiling in mos- 
quito control by the Waco Health Department, 
and there will be 


rhe 


teriological 


various trips of inspection 


will include the bac 


milk, 


amount of 


laboratory course 


testing of ice and 


the 


cream 


water ; butter fats in 


milk ; 


bottling 


testing 


methods of milking, straining and 


with lectures and demonstrations of 


sterilizing processes, processes of 
the manufacture of ice 


Standard Me thods 


pasteuriza- 
The 


used as 


tion, and 
\.P.H.A. 
books 


cream 
will be 
text 
Two Leaders Gone—Lucius Elmer Sayre, 
the School of 
University, died July 20 
the 
Association, was a member of the Federal Joint 


dean of Pharmacy of Kansas 


He was formerly 


President of American Pharmaceutical 


Committee on Definitions and Standards for 


Foods and 


member of the Revision Committee of 


Drugs, and was an active and very 
valuable 
the United States Pharmacopoeia since 1890. 

Charles F health 


and dean of 


worker 
died August 25 
the 


> 


1873 


Chandler, public 
\merican chemists, 
From 1866 to 1873 he chemist to 
Metropolitan Board of 
to 1884 he 
securing 

Board of 
three years He 


into the water and milk supplies of New York 


Was 
Health 
He was active in 
New York State 


member of it 


and from 


president 


was its | 


the creation of the 


Health and 


made 


was a for 


important investigations 
cosmetics, 


City, adulterated liquors, poisonous 


etc., and took the lead in various sanitary re- 


forms relating to markets, slaughter houses, 


tenement 


He 


sewers, plumbing, construction of 


houses and control of contagious diseases. 
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aided in the development of the New \ 
lege of Pharmacy, was one of the 
he School of 


of the 


Mines at Columbia, a: 
\merican Chemical S 


New Courses in Sanitation 
of courses is now being established 


A. & M. ¢ 


will comprise instruction in all of tl 


neering School of Texas 


of sanitary engineering, with attenti 


ipal engineering in general and cit 
ment. 


E. W 


the Rockefeller 


Steel, formerly sanitary eng 


Foundation, and 


years district sanitary engineer with 


Board of Health, has been appointed Pr 


of Sanitary Engineering. Lectures an 


instruction will be given by member: 
staffs of municipalities and the Stat: 
Health. 


direction of 


general will r 


Ehlers, 


The work in 
Mr. V. M 
Much 


given in conjunction with the state’s act 


Engineer. practical instructi 


inspecting water works and sewerag 


and investigations of stream polluti 
This 
Amer 
\ssociation, will make its first appea 
Lewis A. Con 


nell University, will be editor with 


American Heart Journal 
zine, the official organ of the 


the October issue. Dr 


McCulloch, of Washington Universit 
editor. The magazine 
V. Mosby & Co., 
sist of some 750 to 800 pages of text 


The 


will 


St. Louis, and 


illustrations subscription pri 


per year. 


Bureau 
Schaffi 


United States Veterans’ 
Bulletin— Edited by Karl 
This periodical, the first number 

appeared recently, is issued for the 

maintaining the standard of medical se: 

dered claimants and beneficiaries of t! 

the correlation of the experience of 

officers in the diagnosis and treatmé 
patients, and in the solution of the 
and administrative problems. It 
pected to promote research alons 
lines and to present the results ot 
of medical statistics which the rec 


3ureau contain. 


| 
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A Sin Inexpensive Device for Main- 
ining w Degree of Temperature—The 
‘ lustrates a box that we had 
q meet the temperature re 
5 Kolmer-Wassermann tech- 
‘ galvanized iron and is 
, wdinary ice bo: The 


LABORATORY 


YouNnG 


\ 
Working Ice 
Compart ment Comp. 
- = 
¢— —§,—— 
ry) 
Complete Ice Box 
two compartments—one for 
a working compartment 
nt, which is 12 inches long, 
nd 8 inches deep, has a re- 
[he working compartment, 
fedica long, 84% inches wide, and 


a front door that opens out 


arrangement of door gives 


rking compartment without 


e box The space inside the 
tment will hold 4 Wassermann 


The ice compartment, filled 


nce every twenty-four hours 


ordinary ice box, will main- 


e below 5° C 


lditional expense in the opera- 


le device as it can be filled once 


rticles, under the author’s name, 

ase of applied bacteriology, labor 
lified methods, etc Contributions 
nds of associate editor before the 
nth.—C. C. Younc, State Depart 
nsing, Mich 


we desire to publish in the Lasoratory 
i 
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h day with a little ice chipped from the regu 


lar supply. It is, of course, necessary to remove 
it from the ice box to empty the water from 
the melted ice each time it is filled 

In our laboratory the metal box is kept inside 
our regular ice box in a compartment directly 
underneath the ice compartment.—B. F. Alex- 
ander, Director Anniston Branch, Alabama 
State Board of Health Laboratories 


A Study of the Nature of the Specific Sub- 
stances in Broth-Culture. Filtrates of Tu- 
bercle Bacilli—The authors show that the 
specific substances of the filtrates of broth cul- 
tures of the tubercle bacillus are precipitated 
in the same way from the filtrates as the protein 
substances contained in the watery extracts of 
the tubercle bacillus Their findings indicate 


that the precipitated specific substances build 


the same antibodies in the non-infected animal 
body as the bacillary protein substances do 
This is considered further evidence of the pro 
tein nature of the specific substances of the 
broth filtrates—L. Dienes and E. W. Schoen- 
heit, Am. Rev. Tub., 11:146 (Apr.), 1925 


A Study of the Clinical Findings and Ring 
Test in 500 Cases Examined for Tuberculosis 

In this study the ring tests were performed 
by Larson and Montank according to the pro- 
edure reported by them in Proc. Soc. Exper 
Biol. & Med., 20:350, 1923 (The Precipitin 
Test in the Diagnosis of Tuberculosis). Of 
the 500 cases examined, the ring test was nega- 
tive in 304 cases and positive in 196. Of the 
304 cases giving negative results, 276 were in 
complete agreement with clinical findings. Of 
the 196 positive tests, 154 were in complete 
agreement with clinical findings \ tabulation 
»f all cases is given and a detailed discussion 
of the clinical findings in those cases in which 
the findings with the precipitin test were at 
variance with the clinical examination.—J. A. 
Meyers, Am. Rev. Tub., 11:71 (April), 1925 
P. L. K. 
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The Chemical Composition and Antigenic 
Properties of the Tubercle Bacillus—Various 


tubercle bacilli were made and 


studied for their antigenic strength in the com 
plement fixation test and in skin tests on tuber- 


pre parations ot 


\ rather close parallelism 
lelism is further noted be- 
preparations in agu 

The 


substance of 


ins and their antigen content 
that the 


connected as much 


onsidert protein 


bacillus 1 with 


tuberculous animals 


sensitiveness of! 
antibody reactions.—L. Dienes, 
eit and L. D. Scheff, Am. Rez 


P. L. K. 


their 


Yeasts from Human Sources—A study of 


51 yeast cultures lated from throat infections, 
bronchitis, stomatitis, and vaginitis is presented 


Of these 41 strains produced abscesses in 


10 were considered non-pathogenic 
that 
etiologic 
caused primarily by 


Infect 


guinea pigs ; 


it seems possible they (yeasts) 


may become additional factors in in- 


fections other organisms.”’ 
Peckham, / 


M. S. M 


37:53 (July), 1925. 


L/tS., 


Organ Weights of Normal Rabbits—This 
worked out and excellent article 
the title, 
animals. 


Med 


carefully 
the 


very 


presents normals as indicated in 
studies in diseased 


Allen, J. Exper. 
S. M 


as controls for 
Brown, Pearce, van 


42:69 (July), 1925. M 


Form and Growth of Cholera Vibrios— 
The author and 
fundamental quantitative study of the rate of 
the 
the 


has made a very excellent 


growth and morphologic variations of 


cholera vibrio, clarifying unequivocally 


statements of numerous authors regarding the 


various forms of this organism. 7 
and quantitative methods are hig! 
able, and have possibilities of broa 
\ similar careful study of the 
ganism would aid materially in ow 
ing of the morphologic variations 
Henrici, J. Infect. Dis., 37:75 
M.S. M 


Green Coloration by Streptocox 
perimental evidence given in this 
to the that the 


produced by certain streptococci 


conclusion green 


plate culture is due to the actior 
blood 
peroxide, in the presence of 

J. Infect. Dis., 37:1 (July), 1925 


m the corpuscles, probab! 


The Relation Between the 
Powers of Bacteria and Their Car 
Forming Peroxide—The 
studied in 


reduci 
relation 
present in 


bacteria were 


mostable substances 
inimal tissues and yeast which ¢ 
prusside the 


onclusions of their experiments st 


reaction in reduced 

a necessary consequence of bringin 
mechanism into contact with oxyge! 
duction of H,O,; (2) that all bact 
to be possessed of reducing mechar 
vary in their activities in differ 
that all 
reducing mechanism and are devo! 


(3) bacteria which poss: 
can be shown to produce H,O, 
discoloration of “ chocolate agar ” 
of that (4) that tl 


H.,O, would be limited by the set 


substance ; 


the bacteria to that substance.—] 
and J. Gordon, J. Path. & Ba 
(Apr.), 1925. L. W. G 


is guinea pigs 
renorted 
Wee 
ot} 
the tubercle 
T 
| 
witl 
W. Scl 
11:15] 
15] \pril 
ucing 


VITAL STATISTICS 


Louis I. Dusuin, Pu.D. 


tics of Scotland, First Quarter, 
te in Scotland for the first 

is 20.9. This rate is slightly 
but 

first 


he previous quarter, 


those of previous 

west first quarterly birth 
recorded with the exception 
1918 and 1919, both of 
The 


more 


cars 
ted by war 


15.2 and is 1.5 


conditions. 
te was 
revious first quarter, but less 
previous first quarters with 
those of the first quarters of 
is 3.0 less than the mean of 
The 


108 which is 8 less than 


preceding first quarters. 
was 
f the first quarters of the 
The death 
sis and from tuberculosis of 
122 and 87 


rates lower 


rates from all 


stem were per 


These are 


e first quarter of last year. 


from malignant disease was 
than in the 


which is 3 less 


1. Off., 33 :288 (June 27), 


sis in Hawaii—The death rate 

in Hawaii was 149 in 1923, 
Public Health Service, 
from 
inhabitants 


U. S. 


417 deaths this cause 


who include a 

rtion of Japanese extraction. 
erculosis death rate of Hawaii 
1,000. There was, therefore, a 
per cent in the rate of 1923.— 


iss’n Bull., 6:18 (May-June), 


There 
Porto 
te being 205 as compared with 


sis in Porto Rico 
m tuberculosis in 


were 


Rico 


here is not, therefore, the de- 
e almost everywhere. 
Porto 


f the population in 


and negro extraction, and 


it is curious to note that with a recent develop- 


ment of industry and business there has oc- 


curred the usual increase of tuberculosis, 


as populations mainly of rural origin and 


engaged mostly in agricultural open-air work 
are being attracted into the towns and factories 
V. ¥. Tuberc. Ass'n Bull., 6:18 (May-June), 


1925. 


The Health of London, 1924—The 
year civilian population of the county of Lon- 
don was estimated to be 4,576,505 in 1924. The 
birth as compared with 20.1 in 
1923 and 20.9 in 1922 
17.2, about the as in the previous year 
While the birth rate halved 
1870 the marriage rate has remained practically 
The death 12.2 as 


pared with 11.4 in the previous year 


mid- 


rate was 18.6 


The marriage rate was 
same 
been 


has since 


stationary rate was com- 


The in- 
crease is chiefly due to the increased fatality of 
measles among children under 5 years of age, 
and the greater number of deaths at ages over 
45 due to the greater prevalence of influenza. 
caused a considerable 


Encephalitis lethargica 


number of deaths. The cancer and tuberculosis 


increased somewhat, while a decrease 
occurred in the 


There 


year. 


deaths 


mortality from diarrhea and 


were 5 cases of 
Deaths 
showed an 


166 


enteritis. 
during the 


smallpox 


caused by vehicles 


and horses increase In London 


there were 593, being children under 15 


Taking for Great Britain as a 
whole, motor vehicles caused more than 8 deaths 
1924, 


over 1923. In 


comparison 
being an increase of 24 
the 
1924 motor vehicles caused 52 deaths per day, 


per day in per 


cent United States during 
being an increase of 4 per cent over the 1923 
figure.—Lancet, 2:40-41 (July 4), 1925 

in Prussia First Six 
transmis- 


Health Conditions 
Months of 1924—The« 
sible disease in Prussia for the second 6 months 
of 1924 was as follows: typhoid 2.4 per 100,000; 
fever 1.4; diphtheria 6.0; measles 2.6; 
(0-15 


incidence of 


scarlet 


whooping cough 10.0; tuberculosis years 


of age) 136; pneumonia 106; influenza 36. The 
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gene ral m 


was 12.7, nsiderably lower 


first 6 months 


for the 


lowes 
On the nd, the decreasing num 


Marriage 
} 


nt plainly 
sisting onditions 
but for the 
6.46 The 


1924 was 


birth 


the grout diseases 
higher mo 


1924 


circulatory 
rate in the 


Che mortalit berculosis sh 

quarter o! 

136 and is only 
mortality that 


13.48 1921) 


Decline in the Typhoid Death Rate in 
American Cities, 1900-1923 


In recent years, 
been lowest 


the 


have 
small 


of 


large in ones 
19 »> 


having 


cities 
million or more i 


Tr} 


the cen of 1920, was 2.3 per 100,000 


s than 100,000 
tion had rates ween 5 and 6 per 100,000 


1900, as well, 


for 
was as 


* 500,000 and less 


any smaller s 


Between 1900 ar 


r SO.O00 
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Wake 


BLIC HEALTH 


1) is to 


and 250,000 and it 


est effort should hereafter be 
ampaign for the control of this 
tat. Bull., Met. Life Ins 


1925 


5 


Suicide 
ot the 


inadian populations is approx 


Suicide and Age 


ecarning 


group 


half times as frequent among 


This 


1 


is shown by the 


holders 


policy 


Life Insurance Compar 


data are studied by age 


onde rance 


mong males increases perceptil 


Suicide does 


not 
rtance until 


24, the 


age 


death rate 


7 times as many suicid 
women 

One age period, namely, 15 to 

bold the rest 

ly time of life in which suicide is 


1923 


these 


in relief from 


females. In 


women ol! 


10,000, 
IS interesting 
Ww 


used 


aves, 
substantiall, 


poisonous gas 


45 


Vital Statistics in Nova Scotia, 5 
Ending March, 1925 


The nut 


Nova 


1 
ali Causes 1 


hs ending 


ortality rate for the first 6 months 
the rate for 1923 (14.7 E> yy the , 
13.5 for the whole year); in fact, it is the disea 
eT ‘ T 
he marriage \ 
the first 2 quarters of 2% as com- Women 
P in 1923 and 20.47 for the total year 1923. Of tn as 
whe Gia ver, the ratio of deaths ot mal! t 
first tw rartet f BEB than i temales varies greatly at differ 
the first half of 1923 17.8 as avainst 17.4 e, and the prep Iii” 
} tuber | is reacl 
if Q4-] 1925 ind a halt times that tor ret 
izes 25 nd 34, the ratie is a 
two to one; during each of t 
‘ ds, it is about 4 t of 
typhoid fever ith rat ipproximates 5 to 1; and after a 
the iT 
lt i 
a populatior Om 
pula 
lowest death rate was that ac: 
larg t ut typhoid mortalit 
their lives at tl 
BE 1906 in cities of a million poisons, and that | dg 
population or more, the typhoid fever deat inhalation of 7_—_—_—s 
rate decline was than 1 per cent per year riod of life up to @ years 
In the per 1906-1922, however, there ides used poisons as lethal a 
a very ra] fal 14.7 per cent per year ther method; poisonous g 
It citic wit 1 at . f 500.000 nd less m ave 45 t age 65. inhalat 
tl il id lever ad it] rat means n st 1 \mor 
fell at the rat | er cent per vear f ther hand, s ting is the met 
the period 1902-19. . similarly sil p tall Illy emploved, and this seems t 
was observed t f 250,000 and less the age periods up to agi 
thar M y lat tor the period 1907 t. Life Ins. Co., 6:1-2 (Jur 
1923 the t ‘ t< I leath rate tell 13.2 pet 
ecent decline er has been 1 ‘ 
a quarter of n and over, and in tl nt «March, 1925, wa 
the cities het weer ths were fewet 12 being 
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1923-1924 as compared with tion, a decided improvement over the rate for 
1924. The infant mortality has the corresponding period of 1923, 19.3.—Jour. 
1924-1925. There has been a A. M. A., 84:1763 (June 6), 1925. 
deaths from tuberculosis (all 
r cent. All of the improve- Cancer in Japan—The total cancer death 
is seen in the pulmonary form rate in Japan for 1922 was 69.3, for males 70.4 
More deaths have occurred and for females 68.1 The figures emphasize 
ia, influenza and typhoid fever, the statement frequently made that the cancer 
occurred from diphtheria, death rate of Japan is gradually approaching 
cough and scarlet fever that of European countries. It is significant 
Health Notes, July 17, 1925. that the total rate is practically the same for 
males and females. For cancer of the stomach, 


Statistics, Large Cities of Germany, however, the death rat 


for males is 53.2 while 
Of particular interest 


al¢ 
ge cities of Germany had for that for females is 33.5 
uarters of 1924 the unusually is the very low mortality from cancer of the 
of 10.8, as compared with 12.3 female breast (2.0), which is about one-eighth 
uarter of 1923 and 11.9 for the of the rate prevailing in the United States and 
1923 The marriage rate has England and Wales. Much the same low inci- 
only 7.2 for the first three quar- dence of cancer of this site prevails in the 
ompared with 10.5 for the cor Hawaiian Islands and among the Japanese on 
of 1923 and 104 for th the Pacific coast. A high rate of frequency is 
The birth rate was also seen in the death rate from cancer of the 
corresponding period of esophagus, which was 6.1 per 100,000 for males 
respectively). The death and 2.3 for females.——F. L. Hoffman, Jour. A. 


sis was 14 per 10,000 popula VW. A., 84:1767 (June 6), 1925 
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Aset Woman, C.E. 


t Contamination of Water Supply—The carried out to determine whether hard water 
t of uncovered tanks in a Texas was a possible factor in urinary concretion 
| by a series of bacteriological formation are described and the results sum 
ade before and after the cover- marized as follows: Oxamide fed to rabbits 
basin. Before covering, plant produced only a slightly larger amount of solid 

was abundant. This is an material in the urinary bladder when the rabbits 

city supply almost chemically received hard water than when they were given 
logically pure, which was badly distilled water; no definite relationship was ob 
by a faulty system and which has served between hardness of the water intake 
the best by a small expendi and the amount of calcification of cartilage 
and a little additional care— _ blo he bladders of rabbits in conjunction 
Cont., 64:389 (Aug. 12), with either a high or a low calcium diet; no 

evidence has been found proving hard water 


be an etiologic factor in urinary concretion 


Relationship of Hard Water to Health. formation—John T. Myers, J. Infect. Dis., 
s usually considered soft if it 36 :566 (June), 1925 


75 parts per million of hard 

terms of calcium carbonate, Relationship of Hard Water to Health. II— 
it contains between 75 and [ffect of Hard Water on Growth, Appearance 
ry hard if it contains more und General Well-Being.—Summary of experi 


»f hardness. Experiments ments: White mice on a diet of grains and a 


| 
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water showed no striking contamination by surface drainage, 
or appearance from thos« times of high water, and by polluti 
ving distilled water ; whit m proximity to sewers, privy 


ls, sewage wells, other leaching 


abandoned un 


Mia 


on and gravity piping sl 
with watertight material 


cast iron and never 


calves receiving should be located at a s 
m sources of pollution and test 
letermine their 


hard water gai 
during th 

similar grou] rflow openin 

1e instance the 


a year d wilful pollution 


did not catch up \ll connections between a sat 
s on distilled water and polluted water supp! 
on hard water, but liminated 


s—5. Well supplic 


contamination at the surface 


veral conditions 


37:13 (July 


should 


ng safeguards 


a) A well pit or subground level 
The Trend of Purification Plan Design and should be avoided wherever pra 
levelopments include pum istal m a pum 

neral appearances, bot! , above the surrounding grow 
f conditions necessitate th« 
and tile has subground level 

nearly fire the floor walls should be mack 
works exhibit more and a drain to an open outlet 
basin arrangement, connected to a sewer), or a 
which permit | units being taken out automatic ejector should be provided 
of service for cleaning without waste water 

mal operation The design and operation of The 


the 


disturbing nor 


outside casing or curbit 

various units empl production of a 7 be extended above the | 

better quality of discussed.—Welling g 


ground or floor of the 
ton Donaldson nt., 64:370 (Aug 1 watertight connection installed t 
12), 1925 \ | 


pump room 


lar opening between the well 


pump column or drop pipe. Dug 


Sanitary Control of Ground Water Supplies | 


W 
provided with a watertight co\ 
mp pipe, manhole and other opet 
properly protected so as to pr 


the Committee on Sanitary § 
it of General Water be 


itary defects affect water or other contaminating mat 
obtained from various’ entering the well. Pumping equ 
upplies, and the safe- ve installed in the well in a mat 
employed to remedy entrance « 
in which epidemics (d) On air lit pumping sy 
wus defects are given inlet should be properly located 
principles on sanitary minimize the entrance of 
of ground water yntaminating materials 
o the report 6. Well 


supplies sho 
und water sup- ound contamination 
to 


prevent their 


ier 
ferencee tf th 
diet 
et recel 
ubbits 1 hard water were 30 per cent sewage, streams, iL... 
t 42 iys than tl e recely nk etc 
i t water vy dogs on a mixed 2. Sucti 
etter vel ra ral il Similia 
ar af water ‘ 
n erately hard water wert 
rece f listilled water several groups ol 3. Collecting or storage reserv 
CK na et tri 
j ‘ 
distilled water intak n 
} ks recelvil listilled w 
develo! hetter in ti 
4 
n T. Myers 
The report of 
Control in the De 
Supplies consid re th 
ing the safety of water 
types of ground water s 
FExamp!l tov 
have ccurred due t Val 
foll ving code 
supplies < is al 
Ge l. Source gt by the 
plies shoul ca 
. 


If 


i 


estioned 


SANITARY ENGINEERING 


ht outside casing or curbing 
extending deep enough to 
d surface or shallow ground 
llution from entering the well 
as coarse gravel and lime 
ssures, openings and solution 
the casing or curbing 
sealed into a solid forma- 
hly tested to make certain that 
on the outside of the casing 

talled with a gravel wall should 
ing into the space between 
hole 
ive a protective clay 
the 
contaminated water. 


sufficient 
depth 


and well 


below ground surface 
he water is known or suspected 
a metal well casing should be 
viding a shell of cement grout 


es thick around it. An alternate 


le in some instances, is the use 


ng of cast iron or best grade 


ht iron pipe with a double coat- 


us material. 


ate suction or discharge pipe 


lled inside a well casing in all 
the well is to be pumped by 


923 


suction, air lift or deep well pump. 
7. Continuous purification or treatment should 
suit the circumstances, where 


be 


wells are not provided with the required sani 


prov ided to 


tary safeguards, as outlined above, or where 


bacteriological or chemical tests or other con 


ditions indicate that contamination is reaching 
the | 


water-bearing strata 


8. Springs should be protected from 
I con 


contamination va 


top 


surface waterproof 


crete curbing and Springs which show 


analytical or field evidence of underground con 


water or sewage, should 


treated 


tamination with surface 
purified or 


Water 


pollution requires adequate 


be effectively 


Mine Water—9 from mines subject 
or 


to contamination 


purification or treatment to make a safe supply 


Special water supply drifts located in mines 


should be protected from flooding and drainage 
from working shafts and drifts. 
Infiltration 10. Water 


filtration galleries should receive suitable puri 


Galleries from in 
fication or treatment unless located and operated 
bacterial re 
Filby, 
Tisdale, 
64 :381 


satisfactory 
J. Darcey, E. L 
D. Rich, E. S 
Putnam, Eng. & 


1925. A. W. B 


in such a way that 


moval is secured.—H 
H. V. 
George 


(Aug 


Pederson, E 
W 
12), 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


* 


Drs. Emery R. Hayuurst anp C. Dysart 


Painting with the Spray-Gun— 
ith a spray-gun can cover five 
surface in the same time as he 

The quality of the 
More paint can be put 
than hand. 


nd brush 


lication by air by 
has a greater hiding power and 
orm also 
unt of work upon scaffolds and 


Against 


in every respect. It 


physical effort is less. 
ire those of a vaporized paint 

health. Either the pigment 
be poisonous. Lead is perhaps 
pigments. For pro- 
(1) a 


among 
ngs are necessary : prop- 


receive 


Bldg., 


will gladly 
Hartman-Ohio 


f this Section 
members 


erly designed air brush and (2) a properly 
designed booth with adequate exhaust to pro 
tect the worker. Often the worker is ignorant 
of the presence of poison while poor illumina 
tion may make it necessary to do close work 
It is claimed that by the means recommended 
an operator can work the 
not get a particle of paint on his person or 
the of the 


at job all day and 


However, value average 


to 


clothing. 


respirator is open question. In Wisconsin, 


spray-gun operators and helpers receive physical 


before employment, when in 


i 


examinations 
capacitated, and always at periods not exceeding 
of nozzle, the pressure 


or 


The type 
ele 


devices for protecting thx 


three months. 


used, working at vations and the type 


worker are covered 


regulations.—C 


ews, 11, No 


by 


| 
mI 
ish, National Safi 
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Four Sudden Asphyxiations in a Caisson— _ nitrogen, and inert gases, 93 per cent 
On January 28, 1925, four workmen suddenly made in the caisson at various levels ¢ 
lost their lives in a peculiar mishap in a build- 16.4 per cent oxygen at 16 feet from ty 
ing-caisson at Columbus, Ohio A carpenter and 14 per cent oxygen at 32 feet 
removing an interior cement form at the top top. Two or three other caissons show: 
f a vertical caisson 64 feet in interior height, lar but less extreme conditions when le: 
descended about 16 feet and suddenly dropped Sand taken from the bottom of th 
to the bottom of the interior of the caisson which, because of its cement constru 
One after the other, the other workmen at- impervious to gaseous exchange elsew! 
tempted a rescue, each descending to about the at the bottom, showed carbon dioxidé 
16 feet level, loosing his hold on the ladder and cent and oxygen 14.8 per cent. 
without a shout or other evidence of alarm cents of organic matter were 
falling to the bottom The third and fourth analyst also suggests that it is 
to go were experienced “ sand-hogs,” the fourth sulfides from pyrite may absorb th 
being the foreman of t day shift. Some and, in the presence of iron, liberat: 
12,000 cubic feet of air was then forced into dioxide enough to account for the | 
the bottom of the caisson and a fifth man pro- the latter gas found. Thus organi 
vided with a line from a derrick descended pyrite or ferrous iron could have al 

ly to the bottom. Death of the others was oxygen. Although this sand did abs 
undoubtedly first to asphyxia and probably the absorption is not considered ray 

so to head injuries and broken necks from the to explain the extremely low perc: 
fall of approximately 50 feet oxygen found. The most logical ex 

The caisson, which was one of 47 being sunk according to Professor Demorest, s« 
for the foundation of the new 32-story Ameri-_ the following: “Air has been entrap 
can Insurance Union Building, had stood idle sand because it is capped by a layer 
for five days with a tarpaulin over the top impervious clay. This air has had a 
beneath which a steam pipe had been inserted of contact with the sand and its 
to assist in drying out the cement of the last been completely absorbed. The 


section which had been built at the top. Ex- nitrogen and the liberated carbon diox 


cavation at the bottom of the caisson had been put under some slight hydrost 
progressed to about 50 feet below the ground _ so that when the sand bed was punctur 


surface The immediate diagnosis made by  caissons, the oxygenless air was 


representatives of the State Department of from the sand into the caissons, and 
was asphyxiation from the absence of of No. 5 sample and others, has left 

This was m on the fact of the ficient amount of oxygen to sup] 

absence of evidence of carbon monoxide gas_ life.” Since a candle or other free 
since there were no flames or fires in the vicinity go out in air containing less than 1/ 
and the fact that the natural gas used in the of oxygen, gas which is free from ex 
locality (which might have leaked from a gas noxious qualities is safe for man to e1 


inain) contains no carbon monoxide Also a candle will burn. It was noted tl 

there was no evidence of explosive character bottom of the wet caissons gas was 
the gaseous condition. Furthermore the ab- bubbling up in small amounts throug! 

sence of irritation phenomena and the extreme of water present.—Ohio State Dept 

suddenness of the asphyxia spoke character- ‘eb., 1925. 

istically ws ndition of extreme oxygen 

want Hard Work Kills—Dr. Rayn 
Analysis of tl raseous condition present stated in his Biology of Death that 

Professor D. J. Demorest of the is some direct experimental eviden 

Metallurgical Department of Ohio State Uni- duration of life of an animal stands 

ity discovered that when the same caisson relation to the total amount of its 


ain with a cover over the activity, or, put in other words, 


davs. it showed carbon dioxide in the sense of theoretical mechan! 


n 0.7 per cent, absence of as a machine, does during its lit 
and methane—the work on Studies in Human Bt 


being therefore and Hawley, in Chapter XI, son 


> 


Hy 


endently 


nitely higher death rate. 
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of is added. Both in indoor and 
ccupations it appears that, up to 
45, the severity of labor has little 


on the mortality rate. After this 


the more hard working occupations 


This hap- 
of It 
after middle life is dangerous. 


social status. seems 


rk, 


le should not be encouraged into the 
inger, quite as real, which is to do 


Occupational 


nT 


lth, 6, 4:169 (Apr.), 


roportion to their food intake.— 
1925. 


Disease Decisions— 


ife of a coal miner will be paid for 


ile so employed.  (. 


es when she has to cease her em- 
take 


where in order to care of 


erence to hiring a nurse, even when 


1 1 


Tie 


1 attending physicians. 


ulosis, contracted by contact with 


by 


ve considered an injury when it 
lusively that a physician employed 
| interne became subjected to the 


An 


who 


3) under- 


not vaccinated, handles 
having been due to smallpox, 
ther state, contracting the disease 
later and dying from it, is pre- 


sustained an injury during the 


ind arising out of his employment, 


ith award will be granted the widow 


minor 


children.—/Jnd. Rel., 5:4 


>= 


irogen Sulphide Poisoning from Re- 


Mexican Petroleum—The 


gases and 


off by ordinary petroleum have 


recognized as somewhat injurious, 


ile d 


in high enough concentrations, 


ht Mexican crude oil has given rise 


rm of toxic substance which escapes 


ude oil during production and trans- 


nd in most of the refinery opera- 


st interesting and important of 


ry findings were: (1) the presence 


reme toxicity 


sulphide in the gases and vapors; 


of this gas; (3) the 
hydro- 


(4) 
H.S; 


arsine, 
and 
commended for poisoning by 
limitations of 


Likew ise 


stibine, phosgene, 


other toxic substances; 
oxygen 


field 


use and 


iratus and masks 


ns confirmed in general the findings 


ratory 


which oc- 


In all 


i fF ct d 


accidents 


were close the 


up to 


925 
No 
the 

refinery 


apparatus from which the gases escaped 
of to 
attention 


poisoning have been called 


of the 
or at points closely adjacent to storage tanks 


Cases 


authors except in a 


where these high-sulphur oils are 


may be 


or places 


handled. Cases acute or violent 
(asphyxia), and sub-acute or between mild and 
chronic (irritation of the eves and the respira- 
Hydrogen sulphide has been found 


0.005 


tory tract). 
to 
per cent, and men exposed daily 

all 
The article discusses devices 


of 


low 
to 


be toxic in concentrations as as 


such per- 


centages would in probability suffer sub- 
acute poisonings 
to 
suggests remedies for various afflictions due to 
Smith, Fieldner, Mitchell, 

Katz, Bloomfield, and 


of Mines ( Mar.), 


protect, against inhalation vapors and 


this cause.—Sayers, 
Jones, Yant, Stark, 
Jacobs, Bull. 237, U 


1925. 


S. Bur 


Court Awards Compensation for Pneumo- 
koniosis—The Connecticut Supreme Court of 
Errors rendered a finding for the plaintiff who 
had of 


wet grinding. 


engaged for a number vears in 


He 


His occupation subjected him to water laden 


been 
was known as a tool grinder 
with minute particles of grindstone and steel 
He the 
material taken into his lungs through the nose 
fol- 
tubercular, 

The 
was a 
called 


com 


was constantly splashed and gritty 


and mouth Pneumokoniosis developed 


lowed by mixed infection of a 


streptococcic nature 
this 


infection 


staphylococcic and 
held that the 


weakened resistance 


injury in 


to 


court case 
an 
which was not 
the fact 
communicable disease) later developed, did not 
recovery of compensation.—Pub. Health 


25 :1316 (June 19), 1925. 


injury 
that 


pneumokoniosis, 
municable and consumption (a 
bar 


Rep., 20, 


Lead Stearate Poisoning in the Rubber 
Industry— Lead 
stearic and 


oxide in combination with 


acid sulphur caused a_ sub-acute 


dermatitis followed by a black deposit of lead 


stearate in the exposed parts of the hands, 


arms and face Some itching was experi 


nced, with dryness of skin, fissuring, and som« 


No 


substances 


constitutional symptoms ap 
used as an agent 


It 


mills 


were 


vulcanize the rubber was 


who 


thi 


mixing 


1 by hand he heat 


stearic acid which cov 


rkers’ hands and arms, and thus 


oxide and sulphur In 


— 

2 

red. Th 
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workers should not handle 
but use shovels Gloves are 
being caught in the 

that stearic acid 

prevent the char 

skin. Nine em 


Cronin, Bost 


XX, 6:115 


j Lay YUU ; 


National Safety Council Starts Series on 
Industrial Poisonings—No. 1 of a series of 
presenting summarf&ies ol 

prevention of industrial 


having been pre 


ns Committee 
Chemical Section of the Council Thi 
with carbon mo le and the plan evi 
is to confine * whole statement in 
instance to on heet The pre one 
ceeds as 
ure, gases only; m 
respiration only; minimum tox quantities, 
in air breathed for a few 
minutes; 
} 


non-variable; acute sympton (after brief 


severe exposure), weakness in legs, dizziness, 
throbbing he: le, rapi ilse, rapid and then 
slow breathing, loss of consciousness, death if 
exposure continues; chronic symptoms (after 
] 


pro 


onged mild exposure) (rare), pallor, head- 
aches, general weakness; proof of poisoning, 
medical treatment, prompt inhala- 

tion « xygen containing 5 per cent carbon 
dioxide or, if breathing has stopped, artificial 
respiration by the prone pressure method, also 
“never force a gassed person to walk but place 
him in fresh air, lying down, and keep him 
entive methods consist of thorough 

all processes that generate the 

r CO, use of life lines, vapor 


proof lamps, and special gas mask, enforce two- 


man rt for work around danger 
in garages keep doors open or pipe « 
gases while running engines, and, 
ll gas burning appliances 
connections; references—Copies 
afe Practice sheets are obtainabk 
,ational Safety Council, 168 N 
\ve., Chicago. All concerns having 
osure whatever are urged to distri 
their foremen, plant physicia: 


nal Safety News, 12, 1:51 (Ju 


Factory Regulations Where Lead Is 
hese regulations require any fact 


lead or any poisonous compound of | 


to provide certain prescribed bath 


tory accommodations, the worker bei 


ten minutes before noon and befor 


»f the day’s work for washing. | 
wash out the mouth are also necessa 


meal room must be separate from 


room and equipped with means for 


food and boiling water. Employers 


nish overalls, head coverings, and cl 


ators in certain occupations as wel 


modations and conveniences must bh 


for storage of same, and also a < 
Where the chief inspector requires, 


} 


harge of a responsible person. Evert 


may be required to submit to a m 


amination at intervals of not over 
The medical examiner may suspend fr 


any person examined. Any person wl 


ie has contracted poisoning of any k 


iotify the employer. The employer 


a book called “ The Health Register 


the name of every employe is record 


( 


t 


mployer shall also notify the Chief 
»f Factories of cases of lead poisoni 
cur. Certain factories are exempt 
he regulation—Health, Commonz 


Australia, 3, 3:87 (May), 1925 
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tive measures 
the substance 
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FOOD AND DRUGS 


Harry W. Repriexvp, Pu.D.* 


COMMENTS 
Menace Removable 
bacilli 


Fy rr those w ho 


eating tubercle and other 
cheese sandwiches or with apple 
ture holds promise. The Dairy 
the New York State College of 
nds that pasteurizing milk from 
lar cheese is to be made, has eco- 
vantages. They that such 


etter quality, is more uniform, 


state 


in storage and preserves better its 
racteristics, its flavor, texture, body 
Che yield, through cutting the loss 
ids in the whey, is increased about 
which more than pays for the cost 
ing. It is stated that the quality of 
made from poor milk, now one of 
blems of the cheese factory, is in- 
10 to 15 per cent. 
al reasons having to do with better 
iality in storage, and not public health 
ns, have given us what pasteurized 
tter there is on the market today and 
reasons and 
htened public health sentiment may 
ir rescue as regards cheese. We 
practical and give thanks, I suppose, 
izh the health feature is incidental 


primary. 


ypears that economical 


ng Good Stuff—A report by the Com- 
Commercial Interests of the New 
rmaceutical Association says that a 
iss disclosed that less than 10 per 
retail drug stores of the country 
equipped for handling biologicals. 
rious situation inasmuch as serums, 
ntitoxins, pollen extracts, etc., now 
tne first line of defense in medical 
d their use is rapidly increasing and 
rtance growing. To allow carefully 
preparations of this kind to lose 
through improper storage, borders 


negligence. What better service to 


comments, notes and suggestions to 641 


eet, New York City. 


the community could any health officer perform 
an immediate campaign to force 


the 


than to start 


the proper storage of now neglected 90 
per cent ? 

The fact is well known that by some it is 
not considered necessary to keep biologicals at 
ice box temperature, but the largest manufac- 
this the U. S. 


maintain that all anti- 


turers, supported in view by 
Public Health 
toxins, bacterial vaccines, rabies vaccine, etc., 
must be kept at ice box temperature, preferably 
one that will maintain a constant temperature 
of about 40° F., which is not cold enough to 
cause cracking or breakage of syringe or am- 
The exception is smallpox 


»ervice, 


poule containers. 
vaccine virus, which cannot be kept too cold, 
and for which the ice box is not of sufficiently 
low temperature. For its storage, the cooling 
machine cabinet is suggested. 

Botulism from Canned Sardines—lIn late 
June and early July, respectively, two deaths 
from botulism occurred in Ohio. The causa- 
tive agent has been established by the U. S. 
Chemistry to have been sardines 
All of the 


caused 


Bureau of 
packed in San Pedro, California. 
evidence indicates that the can 

the fatalities was a hard swell in an advanced 
stage of decomposition, which should have been 
the consumer as obviously unfit 


which 


rejected by 
for food. From stocks on grocers’ shelves, 9 
more swells were collected as a sample. Of 
these, 4 were found by feeding to animals to 
be toxic. This adds another product, canned 
sardines, to the list of foods which may carry 
fatal amounts of botulinus toxin. Food officials 
should give special attention to seeing that all 
cans of swelled sardines are immediately con- 
demned in any stocks in their jurisdiction. 

recent 


New Use for Scopolamin—At the 


convention of the International Association for 
Identification, Dr. R. E. House, a Texas physi- 
cian, demonstrated on three volunteers the ef 
fects of injecting “truth serum,” which is a 


When 


distilled water solution of scopolamin. 
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thetized and unconscious, the subjects committee on traffic in opium of the 


th y all questions put to them Policy Association, of which James G 


asi 
tru 
House stated “It is the subconscious mind ld is president, which states definitely t 
the questions. It is reflex action. hibition has had no appreciable effect 
s their ear drums and they addiction, and in support of this claim tl 
mittee quotes the U. S. Public Health Ser 


the U. S. Bureau of Internal Rever 


matically, and because they only 


sense of hearing they cannot con- 
That’s the secret.” Police Departments of New York, 
le application of this discovery will San Francisco, Chicago and Boston, as 


be im police investigations of murders where the hospital physicians, pris mn physicians al 


bodies have been h 1, and in robberies where trates More propaganda gone wrong! 


under has been concealed 


might be well to keep the news from Take Your Vitamins in Foods Not Drugs 


t} 

rie 
I 


olicitous wives In a recent report by Dr. D. Brees 
chemist in charge of protein investigations 
Drought Does Not Drive to Drugs—To the Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Departn 
the well being of their \griculture, in which he summarizes our 
knowledge of vitamins, these signif 


those officials who have 
fellowmen at heart, the report of Dr. Lawrence’ ent 
Kolb and A. G. Du Mez on “The Prevalence statements are made: “ Vitamins sh 
and Trend of Drug Addiction in the United sought in the garden or in the produce 
States and Factors Influencing It,” which ap- and not in the drug store. In cases 
Reprint No. 924 from the Publi pected vitamin deficiency in the diet, corr 
It showed measures should be taken through the 
suitable natural foodstuffs and not throug! 


peared as 
Health Reports, was very satisfying. 
that after a period of increasing addiction, in- 


duced by the advent of the hypodermic method mercial vitamin preparations, many, if not n 


of administration of drugs, which came into of which are worthless. 


general use about the time of the Civil War, \fter pointing out that though essent 


and followed by the general use of cocaine in growth, health and life, vitamins contri! 


catarrh snuffs and nasal sprays subsequent to neither energy nor tissue building matertal 
the discovery of its anesthetic properties in have, therefore, been likened in function t 
1884, together with the placing of heroin spark plug in a gas engine, Dr. Jones « 
the market in 1898 under the false claim of at length the part played by each known 


and its available sources. 


1, 


its being an opiate which could not cause addic- 
tion, which reached its peak about 1900 when 

a million persons were Great Accuracy of T. B. Test—D: 
Schroeder of the U. S. Bureau of Ani: 
dustry has stated “We may conclude 


more than a quarter of 
involved; there was a swing in the other direc- 
tion and due to the passage of control legisla- 
tion and a change of viewpoint by physicians, tuberculin test, so far as its reliability 
the number of addicts has decreased until it on so-called ‘no-lesion’ tuberculin rea 

was estimated by Kolb and Du Mez that at 99.75 per cent perfect, when it is proper! 


present there are only about 110,000 addicts in and when the results obtained with it 
the country and that we may confidently look rectly interpreted.” This statement 
to the time, not many years distant, on the records of 1,443,169 cattle test: 
states during March and April of 


forward 


when the few remaining addicts would be per- u 
sons taking opium because of an incurable 
disease and addicts of the psychopathic delin- was found in every 400 tested. 


quent type, who spend a good part of their able error of a quarter of one per c 


T 


and means that one no-lesion but react 


lives in 
From this gratifying position we have been which showed true, incipient, undevelop 

rather rudely shaken of late by the frequent of tuberculosis which would in time hay 

duced visible lesions, in a large proporti 


prisons reduced by microscopic and _ biologi 


statements which have appeared in newspapers 
and periodicals to the effect that prohibition of | the reacting no-lesion animals. In 

alcohol in the United States has led to an alarm- ‘these, during the skinning process, gritt 
ing increase in drug addiction. Now comes the which are true but often unrecogmz 


cheering report of the survey conducted by the cular lesions, were found. 
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misleading method which has 
some for calculating the per 
reactors. is also called to our 
Schroeder. This method con- 
¢ the proportion of no-lesion 
those that react instead of 
animals tested. For example, 
1 counties, 51,679 animals were 


520 reacted and 123 of these 


is failed to show visible signs of 


asing the per cent of no-lesion 
520 reacting animals gives the 
iding figure of 23.39 per cent; 
based on the 51,679 cattle 

was applied, the percentage is 
51,679 cattle had been entirely 
erculosis and only one among 
ted, by using the erroneous 
ulation, the one reacting animal 
a 100 per cent charge against 


the test. 


ABSTRACTS 


Calcium Metabolism of Atrophic In- 
its Relationship to Their Fat 


It is considered that to insure 


of 0.1 gm. of calcium oxide per 


weight the fat must be between 


ke.—E. M. Hickmans, Biochem. 


936, 1924. 


tigatio 


Ba 


n of Barley, Malt, and Beer for 
nd C—The authors have rein- 

antineuritic and antiscorbutic 
arley, mait, and beer, using for 


vitamin B both pigeons and rats 


in C guinea pigs and monkeys. 
on steeped grain, grain germi- 
s, and the germinated grain just 
gained in weight and were pro- 


olyneuritis, while pigeons fed on 


ite 


nat 


did not gain in weight but were 
polyneuritis. In the rat experi- 
resulted when either barley or 
d from 10 to 50 per cent of a 
lacking in vitamin B. The 


ract of beer in amounts consti- 
25 per cent of the ration was 


a pig experiments barley and 
tive as a source of vitamin C, 
grain, the grain germinated for 


he germinated grain just before 


ull active’ when fed ad libitum. 


ested for vitamin C on monkeys 


929 


and were found to be inactive \. Harden and 
S. S. Zilva, Biochem. J., 18, 5:1129-1132, 1924 


Further Studies on the Nervous Paralysis 
of the Polished Rice Disease— This paper re- 
ports further studies carried on by the various 
workers in the author’s laboratory on the rela- 


tion of H-ion concentration to the nerve paraly- 


sis in avian polyneuritis 

Determinations by means of the subcutaneous 
electrode of the H-ion concentration of tissue 
fluids directly surrounding the sciatic nerve in 
fowls showed that in normal and in starved 
fowls the reaction is nearly neutral, but that in 
polyneuritic fowls the H-ion concentration is 
greatly increased. When rice bran extract is 
injected into the pectoral muscles or fed, the 
fluid is reduced to normal H-ion concentration 
and the nerves show recovery It was also 
demonstrated that the rice bran extract acts 
directly upon the nerves of polyneuritic but not 
of normal fowls. Heated extracts no longer 
containing vitamin B have a similar action, 
although much slower and within definite limits 
of H-ion concentration (neutral or slightly 
alkaline ). 

It is concluded that the curative effect of 
heated extracts is due to the decrease in H-ion 
concentration of the nerves as the result of 
the alkalinity of the solution, while the cura- 
tive effect of extracts of vitamin B is due to a 
special property of vitamin B of decreasing 
negative charges in paralyzed nerves.—G. Kato, 
Japan Med. World, 4, 9:233-237, 1924 


The Biological Value for Maintenance and 
Growth of the Proteins of Whole Wheat, 
Eggs, and Pork—When fed at an 8 per cent 
level of intake, the average biological values 
found were eggs 93, pork 74, and wheat 6/7. 
H. H. Mitchell and G. G. Carman, J. Biol. 
Chem., 60, 3 :613-620, 1924. 


The Effect of Heat Treatment of Milk 
Feedings on the Mineral Metabolism of In- 
fants—The results previously obtained in the 
comparative study of the growth of young rats 
on milk pasteurized by the hold method and 
milk heated quickly to boiling have been con 
firmed in the case of a number of apparently 
well babies, whose weight remained stationary 
during a considerable period on pasteurized milk 
feedings, but who gained promptly when the 
milk was changed to quickly-boiled milk. It is 


noted, however, that changes in the method of 


Vitamins 
| 
| 
| 
‘ | 
| 
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heating the milk did not result in growth stimu- 


lation in all of the babies under observation. 


A further comparison was made of the rela- 
tive value of the two methods of heating milk 
by conducting metabolism experiments on nor- 
mal boy babies from 3 to 7 months of age. 
[The pasteurized milk mixtures were prepared 
by heating milk in the feeding bottles at 145° F 
for 30 minutes and the boiled milk by bringing 
it quickly to the boiling temperature three times 
in an aluminum pan over a gas flame, the whole 


process requiring about 8 minutes. Data are 


reported on the metabolism of nitrogen, cal- 
cium, and phosphorus in 6 subjects, 3 on one 
period of each form of milk and 3 on two 
alternating periods of each 

In all cases there was an appreciable increase 
aO and P.O 
all but two cases this was accom 
The 
was greater 
The 
urinary calcium did not run parallel with the 
phosphorus the 


in the retention of ¢ on the boiled 
milk, and in 
nitrogen retention. 


panied by increased 


excretion of calcium in the feces 


on the pasteurized than on the boiled milk. 
fecal. In the case of the 
amount excreted by the urine was higher and 
more consistent on the pasteurized milk than 
was that of the feces. The fecal nitrogen was 
not consistently greater during the pasteurized 
milk period, but the nitrogen was 
higher. “It is probable that a baby fed pas- 
teurized milk over a long period of time is 
receiving too little calcium for his growth 
needs.” —A. L. Daniels and G. Stearns, J. Biol 
Chem., 61, 1:225-240, 1924. 


urinary 


Some Effects of Insulin on the Carbo- 
hydrate and Phosphorus Metabolism of 
Normal Individuals—The recent literature on 
the connection between carbohydrate and phos- 
phorus metabolism is reviewed, and additional 
evidence is presented in support of the theory 
that a compound of hexose with phosphoric 
acid is an intermediate product in carbohydrate 
Blatherwick, M. Bell and 
1 :241-259, 1924. 


metabolism.—N. R 
E. Hill, J. Biol. Chem., 61, 


Methods of Including Intarvin and Glyc- 
eryl Margarate in the Diabetic Diet—This 
contribution from the home economics depart- 
ment of the University of Wisconsin reports 
a study of various methods of combining intar- 
vin or glyceryl margarate with food materials 
suitable for diabetic patients to obtain palatable 
products. The preparations tested included bran 
cooked with tomatoes or 


cakes, combinations 


other vegetables, salads, frozen cd 
highly seasoned sauces. 

The most palatable products pri 
those in which tomatoes were used a: 
vegetable “Two general 
perhaps be laid down for introduc 
and glyceryl margarate into a pala 
(1) Whenever possible they shou 


When used in hot 


salads. 


unmelted. (2) 
should be added immediately after 
removed from fire, and the materia! 
served at once without reheati: 

Reynolds and A. L. Marlatt, J. Ho» 

12 :692-700, 1924. 


The Tryptophan and Cystine Content 
Various Proteins 
the data reported are the high per 
tryptophan and cystine in the proteir 
bran. The tryptophan content of | 
min of wheat bran (4.76 per cent 


Of particular 


be the highest yet reported for an 
tein. This protein also contained a 
centage of cystine, 3.29 per cent. 1 
of wheat bran contained 2.85 per cent 
phan and 1.52 per cent of cystine. Si: 
min and globulin in approximately « 
portions make up about half of the 
wheat bran, the nutritive value of w 
assumes an added importance. 

Other points brought out in the dis 
the data are the high tryptophan content 
proteins of the oil seeds, the higher 
both tryptophan and cystine in a- tha: 
lins, and the high content of cystine in | 
min (4.25 and 3.91 per cent in two 
tions).—D. B. Jones, C. E. F. Ger 
O. Moeller, J. Biol. Chem., 62, 1:183-1 


Insulin from the Cod Fish. The Direct 
Application of Picric Acid to the Islet Tissue 

It is estimated that the islet tissue of the cod 
contains, weight for weight, about | 
much insulin as mammalian pancrea 
Dudley, Biochem. J., 18, 3-4 :665-668 

Fat-soluble Vitamins. XVII. The Induc- 
tion of Growth-promoting and Calciying 
Properties in a Ration by Exposure to U!tr2- 
Violet Light—-The reported grow' 
showed that by irrad 


rations could be activated to make then 


consistently 


promoting and bone-calcifying to 
degree as when rats were irradiated 
That promotion of growth was due t 


930 
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the antiophthalmic vita- 

quent appearance o 

ion while the 
Steenbock 


1, 2:405-422, 


erimental Feeding of Dried 


nce of Pasteurization and Diet 
w on Antiscorbutic Potency of 


properties of the 


a winter ration with and 


fore and after pasteuriza- 
at the South Dakota Ex- 


le that pasteurization and 


ughage only in the winter 
diminish the vitamin C con- 
produced.—T. M. Olson and 


Sci., 7, 4:370-380, 1924 
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CHILD HYGIENE 


TALIAFERRO CLARK 


Strabismus and Defective Color Sense 
Among School Children—The U. S. Public 
Healt I ly studied the physical 


recently 
20,000 


SCrvi nas 


approximately 
to determining the 


and 


hildren with a view 
color 


The 


medical officers 


of strabismus defective 


and their relation to visual acuity. 


scnse 
were all made by 


Health 
brought to 


xaminations 
rie Public 


The studies 


Service. 
light a 


parents to the 


remarkable 


} 


K OF attention Dy eyes of 


growing children and their failure to appreciate 
certain types of visual 


the serious nature of 


defect. This is particularly true of strabismus, 
or squint, often neglected in the belief that the 
This 


is concerned, 


child will outgrow the condition may 


as tar as the appearance 


vision once lost is seldom 


the defect 


recognized prom] and treated 


reported by 


series of ZOU cases 


A. M. A., 77, 1003 (Sept. 24), 


than half of which were over 8 


age, only 18 cases were cured by non 
ne of these cured 


l, and 13 of 


alive measures and 


cases over 8 years ol them 


was 
were » 5 f age or less 

\mon 
examined 


0.91 per 


some 12,000 of 


ismus, 


were stral 


| approximating t! ur reported 


cent 


showed that 


who have in- 


than of children with poor visual ac 
eyes. (3) Defective color sense is 
more prevalent among boys than a1 
(4) Defective color 
children 


sense of the 


among school does not 


associated with visual acuity s 
limited data on this point indicate 
Collins, Pub. Health Rep., 40, 29 


1925 


Examination Center for Tuberculous Chil- 


dren—In the Vienna Policlinic t 


established three years ago a depart 
the examination of children whose 

signs of tuberculosis. Any child ca 
there. Thus far, 1,021 children hav 
mined and a diagnosis established. I: 
or 26 per cent, no evidence of tube: 
discovered, although the referring aut 
that such a diagnosis was justified 
examined, 622, or 61 per cent, wer: 
be infected, although on first exan 
proof of an active affection could b 
47 cases, or 5 per cent, there wa 
of a pleural affection; in 72 cases 
there was tuberculosis of tl 
Only 11 


presented genuine (tertiary) pulmor 


cent, 


hilum. examinees, or 


culosis, which begins with cata 


tendency to ind 
th chi 


amined were subjected twice to th 


apex and shows a 


to cavity formation. All 


test ihe children in whom the tul 


was negative were given also a roent 


examination. Not only does the ro 


examination result negatively in 


stances in which the tuberculin test 


but, wice tubercull 


versa, the 
ionally negative in the pres« 


cal tuberculous pleuritis 


uld therefore be UK 


given to su 


between the results of the roentget 


amination and the tuberculin test 
It seems conclusive that for the 


pulmonary tuberculosis the roentgen 


restore 
rl] Ty 
Cad al 
Gree! 
HT 
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rately enlarged hilum prove 


even calcareous shadows in 
interpreted very cautiously. 
e can be placed in_ the 
ndings and the 


e clinical f 
are needed 


The New York City 
to to 


Buttons 


has decided issue 


have been vaccinated 
itton which proclaims that 
protected against this dis- 
of 


enlist the aid school 


ring vaccination, and, if it 
in an intensive campaign to 
middle of 
be used more widely and also 
prevention against other in- 
“ Medical News,” Jour. A. 


1925 


west side section 


New Zealand—A 
tion of the goiter problem in 


thorough, 


been undertaken by the health 
t country. The report shows 
prevalent in New Zealand, 
school children being affected 
n of military recruits of 1916 
vere rejected because of thyroid 
per cent of these coming from 
of the 
the same district proved that 


1920, an examination 


ildren examined, 61 per cent 


e condition was also found in 


animals. in the district 
ertain the geographical factors 


geological) influencing the inci- 


the country was divided into 
the average amount of iodine 
in a representative series of 
the school 
districts was, roughly, inversely 
of 


n exceptions to this occurred, 


of goiter among 


the average amount iodine 


ne was supplied in the drinking 


unt of iodine in the soil was 


e of goiter among the in 
iestic animals was high, except 
iodine in the 
The de- 


marked in 


the amount of 
s greater than usual. 
soil 


in the was 


vs, and was 


accompanied by a high incidence of goiter. 


There was little goiter in the regions underlain 


by igneous rocks yielding clayey soils rich in 


iodine. 
three 
(administering small amounts of iodine weekly) 


years’ test of iodine prophylaxis 


with 
that 


out 
he Id 


supply of 


among school children was carried 


good results Since it was 


fairly 


the body requires an adequate daily 
to supply this only dur- 
of the 
The 


use of iodized salt was introduced in an orphan 


iodine throughout life, 


ing the school period at the caprice 


lan 


parent, was considered an unsound policy. 


results, and 


} 


ne use 


uraging 


or 


age in Dunedin with 


such salt as 
On one 


had had 


destroyed on account of congenital goiter, al 


the report recommends t 
the best method of prophylaxis. farm 


where as many as 39 calves to be 


lowing the cattle access to rock-salt containing 
iodine was sufficient to eradicate the disease. 
Ved. Res., Reprinted from .\V. Z. E 
20, 1925. 


vening Post, 
June 

The Effect on the Foetus of X-ray Irradia- 
tion of Expectant Mothers—lIf observations 
on the effect of the X-ray reported by Zappert 
are confirmed by other observers, special pre 
cautions should be taken in administering X-ray 
treatment to expectant mothers. Zappert shows 
that than of the 
normal had 
\ large proportion of the 
Microphthalmia 


children were 


treated 


one-half 
the 


with roentgen rays. 


less 
where mothers been 
children were microcephalic. 

times His 
from 


statements are 
twenty-one cases the literature 
and his own experience.—lV ten. klin. Wehnschr., 
Vienna, Tune 11, 1925. Jour. A. M. A., 


»? 1925 


occurred several 


based on 


Aug. 


Universalizing Breast Feeding in a Com- 
munity—The importance of giving the infant 
a fair start in 
Next to assuring the child a healthy 


life is recognized by 


practically 
everyone. 


birthright, no single factor exercises more pro- 
11} +] 


nounced influence on his well being than nursing 


at the mother’s breast For this reason the 
demonstration 
1923-1924 
Department of 


Brooklyn Pedi 


is Of considerable interest 


comprehensive | breast 
in Nassau ( 
New 


Health, in codperation 


ounty, , in 


made 


staged by the York State 


with the 
atric 


There 


demonstration 


tials to the success 


(1) 


physicians of a selected community must be 


are three essen 


T this chara 


ter 


vinced of the value of feeding, | 


9 
> 
933 
t 
| 
Th 
f river val it 
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kness among children deprived 
Howard Richardson, 


Aug. 29, 1925 


Excl 


Midwives in New York 


New York and hestet 


issued since January 1, 1925 
calities in which the midwives 
under the supervision of 
urses who report quarter] 


partment of health 


upstate in 


midwives 


Open-Air Schools in England 


f Education (England) indicates tl 


classes otf children as especial] 


hed two tl 
ly understandable care in such schools (The Healtl 


iy 


pri- Child, 1924) 


1. Children’ suffering from 


resent, when a 
a third person 
kets, anaemia 


an interloper be 
Delicate children living in t 


} 
ne 


patient, without 
1 notified consumptive 
tuberculous 


ynsent Second, it as 
3. Children with 


situation in which 3 


physician, who neck 
4. Children convalescent after 


+} 


» the patient, because 
first hand in the liseases, such as pneumonia, measles 


i 


cough, etc. 
Children convalescent after « 
ids, glands in the neck, etc. 
birth which j Children suffering from blepl 
ther chronic non-infectious eye di 


ificulties experienced in per 
n was the delay in aden 


ted with malnutrition 
Certain types of crippled child 
Nervous and highly-strung chil 
9. Myopic I 


om 
How nal provisions. The 


children requiring 
Save the 
2,815 
«al 
Nassau Eff 


e cam 


ect of Light on Health 


states that it is quite easy, 


ation Of an arc 


parts of the body 


and nt! or 
a high febrile temperature 


or un 


ler glass might easi! 
body. Overheating sh 
avoided. Cool open air and s 


ratio full 
of breast 1idday sun bad, for the 
prematurely iberculosis, as Rollier f 
its with chronic tubercul 


mpared with 
breast for from heat and given 
ing sun or arc lamps 


is more 


th t t the manual ex 
é I ist be tull 
Al \\ cs a ‘ 
kK ittes 1esS 
atin of th 
a | ‘ 
| signed the birth dex Of the 1 
‘ 1923. 93 
ttending n. wishe 
ect ont tuatior 
i 
troduce isant 
‘ ‘ uit ‘ i i 
t tr ma i varied tactors that 
} infant 1 rt rate eas\ 
matt e\ af effect f a 
ter in a ‘ mmunit 
| = | 
‘ ‘ netrat var?! 
‘ fay eat! 


(CHILD 


be treated 
minimal doses 
and sure 
\ll hospitals should 


ypen-air wards, 


un by exp 


verandas, 


bout which the 


the weather 


smoke- 


€ xX px se 


get rid of 


clothes, and 


ss 


light, with the help of 


vuld 


miles 


playing fields, we ¢ 


manufacturing di 


< 


open-necked 
silk 


Men 


close 


artificial 
ultraviolet ri 
rid 
While 
light 


a preventive 


of 


get 
expo 


to and 


in cold winter weather 


INLIKE 


\ug 


erythema.—London 


8, 1925 


Secondary School Children 


nt time, at least in this country, 


n school health super 


red on attending 


slight 


cl ildre n 


and relatively 


existence of 


the 1 


junior and 


this 


attending 
atti 
economic, 
percentagt 
decreases 


Nevert 


ealth of 

ns Which 

hildren,” has a 

report for 1924 

iking, the num 

the new admissions t 
well 


work 


schools 


were 


large part 


the elementary 


ere are certain chronic | 


nt from those of childhood, which 


to start in the secondary 


apt 
In 


and pneumonia, and acute rheu- 


addition to the infections, 


the 
the 


ndicitis and tuberculosis of 


he considers as threatening 


HYGIENI 


second 
morbid 
attention 


considera 


dental carie s, goiter 


action, n 
portant 


ly 


Vaccination 


liminary 
against tt 
intant 
Dr \ 
\cademy 


n 


hased ( 


strains 


bodies 


The 


series 


of 


that 94 ar 


s from 


occurred 
The 
1924 \ 


Se 


In 


W 


ment and 


liants 


conditions 
logical and 
any h « 


suc 


ary 


isorae;rs 


school he certain 


the 


mentions 


conditions w hould engage 


ot those in authority, which affect a 


ble portion of the pupils; namely, 


disordered 
\n 


will 


1925 


and symptoms 
ial curvature 
list 


and 


pid 


im 
Brewer's be 


Aus 


iddition t 


Against Tuberculosis—Re- 


intaisling inte t and 


tirme 


com 


tention 


to 


the pre 


results o rophylactic vaccination 


iberculosis n Series OI Cases 


s under one reported by 


Calmette an SIX agi to 


of Medici 


the 
irk 


long 


1S 


ntaining 


mn-virulent 


ours trom 


after birth In the first 


1 1922, it is stated 


11 


well and that 


to 


e known to no 


tuberculosis known have 


} 


among those have been traced 


ond series of 
all frot 


Known 


infants treated dur 


vere which tuber 


ere | ir uber« 


wheth 


mmunity 


remarkal 


certain 


iments 


bacteriolog 


ical 
1ust be established with 
a human on Further 


same h 


yeienic 
»f the bacterio 
sociological conditions crucial in 


xperiments.—Lan 


O25 
135 
} wid 
ses 11d 
according to 
+ 
vear less 
reat deal in spite of the mz and ettort spent on tubercul $s vaccine as qu 
¢ the pared w oth rm acteriological re 
rino ] +} 1] 
wearing LOW search, the edi ria Calis 
rt iT +] +! 
SKI e wide publicity given rece! to 
more 
+} 
t Of vari ne in Par This w 
<posure researches made by him over a 
ee Ee period of years on a culture-medium con 
ot bacilli capable producing anti 
1) lal rotor nin ] 
ee Ml: vaccine is administered mouth in a 
tor ision spoontul of milk every forty-eight h=_!_ 
the the third to tenth day 
, atten af 178 infants treated 
ren 
du 
h culosis was MM to |} Lit 
S1¢ | was ive oct 1s 
t e found among the older born in such an environment is 32 per cent, if ' 
serious conditio1 requil eft untreated n the eric of 137 infant 
ntio1 I r reasot! tne treated lar there have been death 
the med The editorial inauit vhether or not the last 
children lous environ 
ry S this ime can be attrib 
In his uted ther nr the nti 
ener tuberculosis campaigt is rel m 
in? ng the infected homes emes cent 
untreated children appears to 
«sto the of th higl In a irge-scale exper” 
desiderata are require 
surety that the strain i 
| S| Po more, the untreated and treated groups of 
et, June 27, 1925 


rhe 


enumerators 


new 


Children 


school 


Census of Crippled 


e law Ohio requires 


addresses of 
the 


the names and 
or certification to 
the third Saturday in 
hen certified to local health 
listed. 
health 


condi- 


children 
the 
the 


the 


ion of 
examined by 
rts whether 


irgent, minor conditions, 


bleminded.” One copy of 


Commissioner of 


ivenile judge, who may 
or on instructions from 
irtment of Health, make the child 

livisi charities of the state 


treatment.—Jour. A. 
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Day Nurseries Must be Licensed 
ing to the Penal Law in the State of 
all day nurseries must be licensed 
of the license is prescribed by the 
missioner of Health, and is only 
due inspection and approval of 
local health 
The license is good for 


the officer or his 
agent 
and application for its renewal 


\ 


State 


to the local board of health. 
of the license is sent to the 
of Health, which has record of 45 da 
in various municipalities outside of 
City. In these 45 
is given as 1,520 children, but tw 

s did not report 
N. Y. State Dept. of 


nurseries 


their capa 
Healt 


1925. 


EDUCATION AND PUBLICITY 


Evart G. 


Problems in Health Publicity 
in- 


Unsolved 


Below are listed some recently received 


together sent in 


quiries information 
anything you have 
whether wt ts an 


or samples 


\ Missouri county 
for 


é ul 


asks for a list of 
mbers of Little Mothers’ Leagues 


urse plays suitable 


by me 
en in a country t plays which could 
1s \ssociation, 
and the 


reque sted to 


ociation 
send 


Ne W 


were 


We eg 
e 11x21 inches) 


We hi 


ret out  stre 


health; hot 


is; the human 


or and spreader 
December. In 


tuberculosis In 


RovtzaHNn * 


uary we will again advertise h« 
tions and in February the 
We have a tentative selection of su 
months. W 


bene! 


for the next ensuing 
ployed a local artist who is makin: 
ings for the above posters. Some 


in two colors and some in three 
art work, engraving and printing « 
We would save money if we could 
equally as good from other pla 
10w other places beside Brookl 
ar advertising on the subject 
wr W. 


Towne, Onondaga 


Montgomery Street 


used 


by the Rocl 
tuberculosis associat 
Are there others? 

Health l 

on has recently come up 
with health « 
admit that at 


yrighting 


ns dealing 
came to 
health 
more 


must 


gestion me as rather a 
I thought if 
good that the 


had in mind the medical ethics wl 


educational 


it was used 


unethical for a physician to patent 
ment or to keep secret a method 
However, after thinking it over I « 


advantages. 


rately 
| 
vel be 
i tine 
ug. 15, 1925, p. 52% 
material 
Plays for itt 
his le} 
acting 
ition, 327 
1 Parsons, 
tor t this vear as fol 


Wanted—“ As 
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it the emblems of the American 


of the tuberculosis movement 


This was done, I believe, 
the symbols from falling into 
rsons who might use them for 
ses. The same might be true 
nal pamphlets, booklets, etc. 
eatly appreciate any informa- 
me as to what is the general 
egard and as to your personal 
health 
rial in general copyrighted.” 
M.D., New York State Com 
Health. 


interesting 


advisability of having 


ulosis and Public 


has raised an and 
It would certainly seem to 
to give the widest possible cir 
expressed and designed printed 
ng health information. On the 
give proper credit to the agency 
red it and the one which is dis- 
adapting it to its own use spoils 

a page. Health organizations 
acknowledgments fill 
uld be left blank. 
interest to the readers for whom 
This 


1¢ when the readers are children 


mes and 


Moreover, 
popular form is intended 


these considerations we must 


rtance of making it easy for 


workers and others who distribute 
know 


where a gor vd 


falls 


ation to 


ylicity material which into 


ginated. 


ve do about it? The editor would 


ish letters on this point. 


chairman of the 
lth I have recognized the need of 


has been done by previous 
The editor of f 


told me that the board 


one of our 
may 

a week on public health if we 
e material. This is such a good 


it I am writing to you to ask 
to the best way to make use of it. 

n you can give will be much 
your suggestions to the editor of 


ent to be passed on to our corre- 


Best Departmental Annual Report?— 


ppreciate it if you will tell me which 


annual reports of health depart- 


937 


ments you consider best in form and get-up. 
If you can supply specimen copy, I shall be 
doubly grateful to you.” 

This query was referred to Professor Hiscock 
for consideration, but we would be glad to pub- 


lish your vote in this department. 


Annual Reports at St. Louis—The annual 
reports reviewed in the JourNAL by Professor 


Hiscock 


comments 


will be shown at St. Louis with his 


attached. If you bring a copy of 


your annual report to St. Louis, if it has not 


been reviewed in the JourNAL, it will be added 
1e collection. (Another reason for going 


Louis. ) 


A Committee to Study Annual Reports— 


One reader suggests that the Education and 


Publicity 
annual reports of health departments and pri- 


Section “get a committee to study 


ate organizations.” Is this a job for the 


Section, or for some one else? 


is the Time .. . “Tf I sold 
says a writer in July, 1925, System, 
lettered 


Now 
locks,” 
‘I would number of cards 
‘London,’ ‘Paris,’ ‘San ‘New 
York,’ ‘ Liverpool.’ Then I clocks 


to the time of these various localities as com- 


have a 
Francisco,’ 
would set 


pared with a clock in the center which recorded 
local time.” 

The health agency may use this idea at a fair 
or exposition, or in a window to boost health 
examinations, visits to a clinic, or other project. 
Place above the central clock something like 
‘ Now is the time to take that health examina- 
tion.” 

\ variation would be to set the clocks for 
Eastern, Central, Western, etc., time with or 
without the addition of the name of a leading 


city in each of the time districts 


New Material for Class Room Use—The 
past two years the Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis 
“Good Health Calen 


and 


\ssociation has sent the 


dar” to all one-room rural schools state 


graded schools in Wisconsin as a recognition 


f their active participation in the seal sale 


and as a demonstration of one phase of the 
health which 


invested and which comes directly back to them 


service in seal sale proceeds are 
associations have also 
The 
calendar is a monthly poster, 22x 16 inches in 
black 


children 


local tuberculosis 


»ome 


bought the calendars for city schools. 


size and printed in and white, to be 


colored by the One side bears the 


= 
| 
| 
| 
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draw with the Toledo Public Health 
xt. During has attracted nation-wide attentior 
reverse side wri } scenarios and directed t 
ians—Bemne f health educational films which 
supplementary used throughou * country His 
especially to health talks for teachers have bec 
I | are in great demand.” 
Kleinschmidt was chairman 
he Education and Publicity Secti 
\.P.H.A 
DATES AHEAD 
Recreation Congress 
on publicity, and exhrbits), 
‘ound and Recreation Asso 
Avenue, New \ 
Columbus Day 
19-22 Annual Meeting 
Health Association ( Educati 
Section and exhibits), St. Lou 
27 Roosevelt’s Birthday 
28-30 Direct Mail Advertisi: 
(sessions and exhibits), Bost 
OPLE WE SHOULD KNOW . Hallowe’en 
I become assistant national NOV. . Election Day. 
it Washington vov. 6-13 Girl Scout Week.—Gir 
director xington Avenue, New York | 
mid- Nov Father and Son Week 


M. C. A., 347 Madis 


8-14: Children’s 
\ssociation of Book 
New York 


Thanksgiving 
Opening of 
f these dates are 
our own plans. Others 
bilities for coéperation or utili 
ntions provide opportunities f 
Then again you may w 
execu r space regarding some 


ssociation, 


“We shall telephone your office’ 


following sentence appeared at the 
the letterhead carrying a notice of a « 
‘has recently had meeting of the United Drive of 
opportunity lucational work in one Charities of Chicago: 
of the outstanding universiti¢ f the country “In accordance with our custom Ww 
but preferred to remain it ric His work telephone your office Tuesday mornin 


} 
with the American cial Hygiene Association hope to be informed that you will be | 


10? 
PI 
\ | 
IX ly | 
ly ma ider Ww +} it \ \ rk Cit 
\fear tev thy, RB ] 
ett. Met Clk tional Publis! 
f the |] u 11-26 Red Cross R { 
\ rt = Orr \ 16-22 \merican Fdu tint 
Printed Matter +} ication. Washinetor ¢ 
t f the A.P.H.A 
Dr. H. kK leinschr ¢ ears 
tive of the Tol Publi lth Ac 
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Sulletins and Printed Matter—One 


s a mimeographed monthly 
so that it is a real job to 
ng. It is not a very attrac- 
unrolling process does not 
nce. One state department 
bulletin so that the recipi- 


into the waste basket 


of printed matter are 
contents 

\gain, 
used for 


too large for the 
ir through the paper 
weight is 
Packages of 

ightly 


ind bottom is badly creased. 


printed 
that the 


mailing clerk is a very im- 
When it is 


health education 


rves recognition 


Make News Copy More Accept- 
Editors—“Newspaper Publicity 
f the Committee on Publicity 
familiar clinic method in 

stories on 


this 


of newspaper 
social welfare topics Of 
} lisher, leading trade 

an newspapers, says “If 
who furnish news 
ought to 


Addre ss 
Ne W 


institutions it 
copy desk.” 
130 East 22d 


a copy 


street, 


cents 


to officers of 
New York, 


veral prominent 


and some 
citizens 
al service committee 
‘d, under the supervision 


ndaging the injuries of several 


of Dentists—The American 
58 East Washington Street, 


sup addresses in 


pply lists of 


at about a half cent a name, 


ivelopes or labels at the same 


Do You Think of This?—* The 
Association is hav- 
Health Week. 
am cone will be given every child 

dead flies—a prize of $3.00 will 


he largest number killed and $2.00 


uberculosis 


contest, during 


a child may have 


Reported in 


the next. No restriction 


many helpers as he wants.” 


Illinois Tuberculosis Associa 


Editors and Advertising Associations Are 
Codperating Alleged fraudul the 


} 
Dy lling spectacles 


adver 


on mail order is article written 
by Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of 


f the American lical Association, 


the Journal 
and 


syndicated by 


ican Newspaper 


\lliance,” lisher 
cancer “cures 


editorial page same paper 


Clal 


the World, 


Bureau have 


rtising 
Better 
fivinge attention to 


false and misleading “cure” advertisements 
well to call the attention of the 


New York, N. \ 


atten 


It will be 
Bureau, at 23 Park Ave 


to such advertising as may come to your 


Many local 


local bureaus and usuall\ 


advertising clubs have similar 


may be counted upon 
Then, of course, news 


called to 


for helpful c neratior 
leiptul cooperation 


should have their attention 


Beware of This Educational “ Literature ” 
The Propaganda fo form Departm 


Health 
specialists 
inquiries ling organizations which offer 


educational or material. Printed mat 


ommercial sources or by un 


ter offered fri 


It rganizations will 


known health OI be passed upon 


by specialists in the 
Caslon Type—The American 
Graphic Arts recently 
Books of the Year 
Caslon—6 


Garamond ranked next with 


selected the 
of the 50 


[wenty-five 


were set in hand-set, 9 Monotype 
and 10 Linotype 


0 books 
books by 


hand-set, and Garamont next with 5 


notype 


> 
939 
Arrow, 
tion 
' Clubs of SN and it 
Business bee: 
nue, 
ton 
undesirable advertisit Some of it i in 
S1dl Ss i | r men cannot e expected 
t detect its real natu \ triendly letter to 
‘ editor may be all that is needed 
june 2 19. tells f the Defensiy Diet 
nol t} Beel 
‘tal l va 
inl tint rye re thy need tor 
thy 
a it a tully accreditec eaith agem 
| 
\sq 
| | 
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James A. Tosry, LL.B. 


Legal Basis for Federal Health Work 


he legal authority and 


health a 


\ssistant 


Health S 


Publi 


; Their Ss pe an 


eral ve 


mewhat 


correct 


though 
extensive 


there 


In addition, 


ureaus 


which are inci 


rie phase ol pul il 


activities are indi 


federal 


advance,” 


investigatory and educ: 


Service are described 


whereas ilatory 


by law in ac 


rm 


arfries 


isures 


ord with the 


limitations governing 


tivities are ably set 
Surgeon Gen- 
Health 
ris tor 


the 


[ S. Public 


outlines 

nment in public 
powers over foreign 
federal terri 
including 


He 


il authe if 


pro 


conside rs, 


ervice 


d limitations are an 
ent progress in times 

health.” This may 
but it is not 
for there are 
ureaus which 
I major scope, 


on activities as 
Public Health Service 
federal 


score or more 


dentally 
All of these many 
the 

given 


3, 1925. 


interested in 

é 4 

compiiation otf 
in the Pul 

ments occur UW 
the beginning 
vision ot 


he 


mentions the 
health agencies and 

f ex- 
these lines 


Health Service 
ant prophec 


of 


Che 


tional duties the 
is pointed out that 


had 


Constitution, 


been limited 


the laws 


ating to research impose no such r 
the 
are also 


organizat 
forth 


laws governing 
itself 


potential powers of the fed 


service set 


Che 


nt, an item not often mention 


ons of this character, are refert 


Kerr states that such potential 
t be exercised as long 
exercise them. He 


authorization prov 


vidually 
present legal 

vundation for public health work | 
but that 


arise. 


legislat 


new 
Decision 


vernment, 
added 


onsolidation 


as needs 


federal health 


for the 


of 


matter future 


considers a 


for the near future. 


Every sanitarian should read tl! 


irticle, as it presents in clear and 
legal 
the 
government. 


he principal powers und 


chief health ager 


The Medical Bulletin of the U 
Bureau—In July, 1925, t 
Service of the U. S. Veterans’ B 
publication of a monthly med 


erans’ 
the 
Chis magazine contains many articl: 
to sanitarians, though its contents 
mainly with the medical problems 
men. The July issue has an interest 
the organization and functions « 
This set 
The med 
the 


Service of the bureau. 
organized in June, 1924. 

Dr. E. O. 
medical council, and is assisted in ad 


The 


rene! 


Crossman) has 


matters by an executive office. 
divisions in the organization 


tuberculosis, and neuropsychiatry 


the supervision of a medical chief, 
former officer 
work in the 

‘fices, while the latter supervises t! 


which are independent organizations 
I 


f hospitals. The 


ill medical district 


nly to the central office. 
addition to 
are subdivisions of dentistry, 


these three ma! 


there 


[940 } 


© 


19? 

to t giving as his 

y ad public health w 
Medic 
teem are a 

lth s for July 

Mar significa sta 
Kerr’s notable article 

on. sanita 
national he federal healt 
laws a e! ted If tin t time, are the 

ted lemics.” In treat 
ing tl t of s n of sanitation in | 
relati rte tate +r | 
ires, re I reat 
that wari 4 

it work e | will 
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therapy and physiotherapy, and 
reign affairs. There are also a 
and a dietetic section. According 
report of the Veterans’ Bureau 
year 1924, there were employed 
ear in the 14 district offices, the 
es, and in hospitals a total of 
ns and dentists, 1,531 on a full- 


he total number of employes of 
wuunted to 29,074. 
d 145 dietitians. The number 


There were 


hospitals at the end of the fiscal 
8.082 tuberculous cases, 9,461 
and 4,187 general, a total of 
the government $22,500,455.10 


War is hell! 


ospitals. 


eral Department of Education? 


Education Association has pre- 

ill for a federal department of 

will be presented to Congress 

nes next December. This bill, 

t practical one yet put forward 

rs, provides for the creation of 

f education with a secretary in 

t's cabinet; the transfer to the new 

the present Bureau of Educa- 

ral Board of Vocational Educa- 

or two other establishments; the 

federal conference on education; 

facts and dissemination of in- 

luding a physical education, health 

| recreation; and authorization for 

ition of $1,500,000 annually for the 
he proposed department. 

is, of course, a most important 

ial progress. For more than a 

ve efforts have been made to 

ral department. With this new 

rs are sanguine that success will 

their efforts. On that we express 

we do hereby declare that educa 

important than health. If there 

irtment of education, there ought 

new department of health. Per- 

ment of education and health is 


lime will tell. 


il State Health Legislation—In 


issue of the JouRNAL, a review of 


tate legislation was presented in this 


Since its publication a number of 
ns have been brought to our atten- 


ws 


CONNECTICUT 
The Connecticut Health Bulletin for July, 
1925, contains the text of new laws relating to 
public health. 
Medical Practice 
Chapter 161 establishes a State 
This board examines 


There were several acts on 
this subject. 
Board of Healing Arts. 
applicants for the practice of medicine, oste- 
opathy, chiropractic, and natureopathy in the sub- 
jects of anatomy, physiology, hygiene, pathology, 
and diagnosis, before they shall be allowed to 
take examinations before the boards of ex- 
aminers in their special branches of healing. 
Chapter 267 amends the medical practice act; 
Chapter 251 amends the osteopathic act; Chap 
ter 218 amends the natureopathic act; and 
Chapter 221 amends the chiropractic act; all to 
conform with Chapter 161 above. 

Wilk—Chapter 101. Amends the act concern- 
ing sale of impure milk. 


Chapter 262. 


Tuberculosis Provides for 
establishment of the accredited state and federal 
coOperative herd test and the eradication of 
bovine tuberculosis. 
Water—Chapter 143. 


Commission. Prohibits pollution of water sup- 


Creates a State Water 


plies 
INDIANA 

Mr. Murray A. Auerbach has sent us a copy 
of the Hoosier Health Herald for June, which 
summarizes health legislation in Indiana. New 
acts include: 

County Hospitals—No. 130. 
pital associations to transfer the hospitals to 


Authorizes hos- 


counties and provides for a tax to support them. 
No. 129. 
county hospitals 
Filled Milk—No. 234 
blended with fats other than milk fats. Be- 


Provides for establishment of 


Prohibits sale of milk 


comes effective June 1, 1928 
Wilk—No. 233. Makes it unlawful to sell 
milk not pasteurized, except milk from tuber- 
culin tested cows, or milk for shipment outside 
the state 
Tuberculosis—No. 188 


appropriations for control of bovine tubercu- 


Authorizes county 


losis. Provides for testing 
No. 309. 
a private tuberculosis hospital. 


Permits Floyd County to take over 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Mr. Bernard J. Newman of the Philadelphia 
Housing Association has sent us a press release 


discussing state health legislation in Pennsyl- 
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ussed in the //ealth Bulletin of that stage 
nients for April, 1925. 
ague of Nations plans to assemble and 
into state udy child welfare laws, according to an item 
authorize in the Weekly ws Summary the U. § 
taxes tor j 
empowered to a f the Stat { Delaware pertaining 
I recently been issued 
State Board of Health. 
Laws Relating to Eduea- 
title of a bulletin 
issued by the U. § 
These compilations are 


ays contain a section 


nev iive»nce 


Portage Markets ( 


tion was received from a 
t information on public 
ing in Alaska? The an 
\laska Division of the U 
Washington, D 
a simi sion ha tl care I the he: 


require 


New Book on Public Health Law—Th 


s and Wilkins Company of Ba 


for publication in November 
VIRGINIA 


CONVENTIONS 
12-15, American Nati 


M 


\merican Dieteti 


State Graduate 
Paul, Minn 
12-17, American Academy 
& Oto-Laryngology, Chi 
and abate 16, \merican Associati 
r prostitution way Surgeons, Chicago, III 
October 19-22, American Public Health 
ANEOUS ITEMS Association, St. Louis, Mo. 
ffenses against children tober 19-24, American Hospital Associa- 


liscussed by Reuben tion, Louisville, Ky. 


Eckman in Bureau October, 20-22, American Occupatiot 
issued by the py Association, Louisville, Ky. 
October 26-28, Association of 


North Carolina Medical Colleges, Charleston, S. C 


OA? 7 
\ 
ite Sanitat ta 
i illla 
tandards, prt peri Cally and W 
regulates health regulation 
ar \ retailer who sells unwholesome meat has 
e | S Laws ee! el ible for HM by the Ohi 
lature and have been Supreme Court in \ 
let for the State Commis G e, 146 N. E. 283 
ni i le ‘ 
rement for t torical than | il reasons 
t | t erequisite 
‘ f 172 
WES issociatt 
State Depart 1 has a foreword by Dr. C. V. Chapia 
‘ Hey tor thre \ 
t ft re ssu (dct CT Red 
rand nt r certi Cy af H 
Oppenheimer and Lulu | i her- 
ition 15, recen 
{ S. Children’s Bureau \ an 
The Sanitary Privy Law of 
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